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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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‘HE considerable force sent against the Wuzeerees guilty 
of the treachery at Maizar has as yet accomplished 
nothing beyond the destruction of a village or two, the clans- 
men retreating to the hills, whence isolated marksmen emerge 
to take “snipe-shots” at any soldiers they see. This is 
exasperating, but experience shows that the mountaineers 
grow weary of this game, and either attack in force, or come 
iin, make their submission, and pay their fine. On the 26th 
‘inst., however, the Viceroy received intelligence that the men 
of the Swat Valley, long notorious for their fanaticism, 
excited by the preaching of “a mad Moollah,” had attacked 
on the 25th inst. the Malakand Kotah, and were only repulsed 
after severe fighting. The attacks were continued until 
yesterday, and are fiercest at night, a new feature in such 
warfare. The whole valley is up,and two complete brigades are 
being urged forward to support our men, apparently about 
1500 in number, who are clearly in serious danger. 
The British are on the alert, and there is ample force in the 
Panjab, but there is some reason to believe that a wave of Mus- 
sulman fanaticism, urged on by the massacres in Armenia and 
the conflict between Turkey and Greece, is affecting the 
Mussulmans of Northern India. There may, therefore, be 
other risings and some severe fighting. So long as we win in 
that fighting no danger is to be expected from Abdurrahman 
Khan. It will not be forgotten that, though the Pathans 
in our service are Mussulmans, Sikhs, Goorkas, and Rajpoot 
soldiery are all alike strict Hindoos. 








It is evident that the Government regard the rising of the 
‘Swatis as unusually important, both from the number of the 
insurgents and the unusual persistency of their attack. It is 
possible, too, that they expect a disaster, for there is a report 
that ammunition has fallen short, and though fresh supplies 
have been forwarded to Naoshera by rail, it is just possible 
that they may not arrive in time. The Government, therefore, 
have formed the relieving body into two brigades, the first con- 
taining four regiments and the second three, supported by 
three mountain batteries, the whole under the command of 
Colonel Sir Bindon Blood. They are being moved forward 
as rapidly as possible, and it does not appear as yet that 
there is anything on the route to bar their march. Still, the 
necessity for employing five thousand men, including the 
Royal West Kent Regiment and the Buffs, the unexpected- 
~ess of the whole affair, and the want of preparedness shown 
in the momentary failure of ammunition—if that detail is true 
~—make the whole incident a most unpleasant one. 


The Government of Bombay is acting with energy and dis- 
cretion. Instead of applying for an Act to fetter the Press, 
it has arrested two members of the Natu family of Poona, 
who are wealthy and turbulent, ard are believed to be at the 
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timidated, but in that case the legislation required is not a 
Press Law, but an Act transferring the trial of certain 
popular offences to Judges alone. They are impartial enough, 
and in Bombay by no means devoted to the Administration. 
Poona is greatly impressed, and it is thought that evidence 
as to the murder of Mr. Rand will now be obtainable. 


A Moulavie, named Hedayat Rasoul, has been arrested 
at Lucknow for using seditious language, not from the 
pulpit, but at a public meeting of Mahommedans held 
to congratulate the Sultan. The Moulavie is reported 
to have told his hearers that “ but for the forbearance of the 
Saltan, the ribs of the old woman would have been broken 
years ago.” He is doubtless in communication with Con- 
stantinople, and we fully expect to hear his speech quoted in 
this country as evidence of the great risk run by the Govern- 
ment in putting pressure upon Abd-ul-Hamid. Those who 
argue thus should, however, remember the facts of 1855-60. 
We spent fifty thousand lives and more than fifty millions in 
protecting the Sultan, and within two years the Mussul- 
mans of Northern India made their great spring at our 
throats. They certainly did not feel then any deep gratitude 
for our protection of the Khalif, who is not, we imagine, 
acknowledged by the most militant sect of Indian Mahom- 
medans, the Ferazees, who derive their inspiration directly 
from Arab sources. 


The new Bill for subjecting public meetings and associa- 
tions to the police came before the Prussian Chamber on 
July 24th. It was strongly supported by the Minister of the 
Interior, on the ground that Social-Democratic opinions, 
hitherto confined to the towns, were now penetrating into 
country districts, and might penetrate into the ranks of the 
Reserves and the Landwehr. They had not entered the 
Army, thanks to its iron discipline, but the Government 
wanted larger powers to enable them to contend with a party 
which they held to be strictly revolutionary. The Vice- 
President of Council, Dr. Miquel, said much the same things, 
and the excitement among the Right was very great. The 
Liberals, however, the National Liberals, with three exceptions, 
and the Clericals, were all united against the measure, and in a 
House of four hundred and fifteen Members, or sixteen less 
than the entire body, the first clause, which contains the 
pith of the Bill, was thrown out by 209 votes to 205. The 
Conservatives then contemptuously voted against the remain- 
ing clauses, and the whole Bill is therefore rejected. It is 
reported that it will be brought in again next Session, but it 
is more probable that it will be superseded by a measure 
levelled expressly and specially against Anarchists and 
Socialists, with whom the majority of peasants have no 
sympathy. 


The new McKinley Tariff Bill became law on July 24th, 
and immediately after the President requested the Houses to 
appoint a Committee on currency. He is not, however, in 
earnest on this subject, and it is anticipated that if the Tariff 
Law fills the Treasury, as is expected, the currency will 
remain exactly as at present. This is the more probable 
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because the silver men expect that the Tariff will cause great 
popular discontent and thus lead to a Bryanite victory, which 
will be a silver victory, in 1900. Our own impression is that 
there will be discontent, especially among agriculturists, 
who are not-protected; that the fullness of the Treasury will 
increase the cry against the Tariff; and that the owners of 
the Trusts, alarmed at the indignation of the people, will cast 
about for some excuse for war. That will empty the Treasury, 
cause vast expenditure, and at once terminate any idea of 
changing the Executive. 


All the news received from British Columbia this week 
confirms the story of the existence of gold in the valleys 
watered by the afiluents of the Yukon, a region as large as 
France. The gold is alloyed with silver, and worth some 
shillings less per ounce than Californian gold, but the quantity 
is most unusual. All the news, too, confirms the story that 
access to the mines is as yet most difficult, that the climate is 
frightfully cold, that there is no food not imported, and that 
a considerable proportion of the immigrants have perished of 
cold and exposure. The Government of Canada and that of 
Great Britain almost beseech miners not to go till next spring, 
by which time some arrangements will have been made to im- 
prove the route and to import supplies of oatmeal. In order 
to meet the expenses the Government claims each alternate 
allotment, 500 ft. wide, in the auriferous alluvium, and will 
collect a royalty of 10 per cent. from every miner who has 
taken out gold worth less than $500 and 20 per cent. if his 
takings have exceeded that figure. <A great effort will be 
made to enlist extra police, but it is doubtful if any pay will 
induce men to do the work, and the mining population may 
have to maintaia order for themselves. The rush is, of 
course, beginning, and will continue, the warnings being, as 
usual, disregard-d. There is one infallible method of reach- 
ing the Pole. Convince London and New York that there 
are goldfields all around it. 


On Friday week the House of Commons practically devoted 
its whole time to the Army Estimates. Sir A. Acland-Hood 
made one more appeal to the Government not to send the 
Guards to Gibraltar. Mr. Brodrick was obdurate. He believed 
it would add enormously to the efficiency of the Army to 
have nine Guards battalions, of which six would be in a con- 
dition to take the field. So do we, but we think it would also 
add enormously to the efficiency of the Army to have the 
nine battalions always at home ready for any emergency. Mr. 
Balfour, speaking later, urged that the Government were 
pledged to the experiment, and asked that it should have a 
fair trial—a reasonable enough demand under the circum- 
stances. On a vote the Government carried the day by 63 
(160 to 97). Later in the evening General Russell called 
attention to the grave national danger which arose from the 
inadequacy of our military forces. Mr. Brodrick made a 
spirited, and we believe a sound, defence of the short-service 
system, which at any rate gives us two hundred and thirteen 
thousand men with the colours and eighty thousand in the 
Reserve. Under long service we found it impossible to keep 
up an army of one hundred and fifty thousand men. He ad- 
mitted with regard to the artillery that there was a deficiency, 
but he undertook to have the question thoroughly considered 
by the Secretary of State. That consideration ought to have 
only one result. There are plenty of excuses for deficiency 
in the number of men, but none in the case of artillery. 
Artillery is virtually a question of money, and it is an 
absolute disgrace that our Army should be proportionately 
less well provided with this arm than the French and Prussian 
Armies. In guns, transport, and horses, which are only 
matters of money, we should lead the world. Early next 
year, said Mr. Brodrick, they hoped to introduce a system 
under which they could have a special Reserve for little wars. 
Five thousand men would be given an extra 2d. a day to 
undertake this extra liability for a year. On the whole, 
Mr. Brodrick’s speech was not unsatisfactory. 


On Monday the House of Commons debated Mr. Stan- 
hope’s Motion condemning the action of the South African 
Committee. Sir William Harcourt’s defence of the Com- 
mittee was very able, and, though we regret deeply the 
total result of the recent proceedings, we must add, very 
much to his credit. He may have been wrong in thus making 
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ment for the South African fiasco, but considering the tempta. 
tion he was under to make party capital out of the whole 
incident, he deserves warm praise. Sir William Harcourt’s 
defence of the Committee for not insisting upon the produ. 
tion of the telegrams was as follows. The worst thing which 
malignant ingenuity could suggest about the telegrams 
would be that they stated something of this kind, ‘Say 
Mr. Chamberlain, told him everything, and he approveg 
entirely. But even if they said this in so many wordy 
these telegrams were not worth troubling about, for both 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Selborne had declared that 
Mr. Chamberlain had never given any such approval. We 
entirely agree. The word of either would be worth 
wilderness of Harris-Rhodes telegrams. But, argued Sir 
William Harcourt, why delay the Report and get into 
endless difficulties in order to arrive at telegrams which 
admittedly would be absolutely worthless if they contra. 
dicted Mr.Chamberlain? That is true as far as it goes. The 
telegrams could not have damaged Mr. Chamberlain what. 
ever their tenour, but they might have proved very valuable 
material for judging Mr. Rhodes’s conduct. Mr. Courtney 
followed Sir William Harcourt, and in a speech of real 
eloquence denounced Mr. Rhodes. “ He has violated every 
canon of political ethics. I add to the list of his deceits the 
fact that he corrupted Sir Graham Bower and the unfortunate 
Newton.” 


Mr. Chamberlain wound up the debate. In a passage dig. 
playing sincere feeling he described the position he had 
been in for eighteen months. Throughout that time of great 
anxiety and labour “I have been embarrassed, hampered, 
and burdened by all that is connected with this inquiry,—by 
the rumours which have been in the air, by the charges which 
have been repeated again and again. As soon as one has 
been destroyed another has sprung up from the earth to. 
confront me.’ As to the charges, said Mr. Chamberlain, 
“my action is my answer,” and he then proceeded to point 
out what we have insisted on so frequently,—namely, that if he 
had been “in the Raid” it is simply impossible that he would 
have acted as he did act in the first three or four days of 
1896. In regard to Mr. Rhodes, though he had committed a 
gigantic mistake, there was nothing proved against him which 
affected his “ personal position as a man of honour.” A man 
who goes in for revolution-making must deceive people. “He 
cannot proclaim his intention from the housetops.” That is 
true, but the people he deceives should be the enemy, not his 
official superiors and colleagues. A General in the field may 
rightly deceive the opposing force by false telegrams, but not 
his own War Office. 


Mr. Chamberlain ended his speech by declaring that Mr. 
Rhodes would not be deprived of his Privy Councillorship, 
among other reasons because of the bad effect at the Cape. 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, the Cape Premier, had called on him the 
other day, and had stated in writing his belief that the 
opinion of the Colony would be against such an extreme 
measure. Mr. Rhodes’s services were so extraordinary that 
they must be set off against the one wrong he has committed. 
“The desire is that the errors of the past should be forgotten, 
and that Mr. Rhodes should be cheered and encouraged ” in 
his great work, “so that he may be able to offer the fruits of 
his labour as a rich atonement for his past offences,”—i.e., 
Mr. Rhodes is to be allowed to work out his punishment by 
supplying railways and improvements gratis in Rhodesia. 
Mr. Chamberlain stated definitely that the Charter would not 
be abolished, but that a new and satisfactory scheme of govern- 
ment would be devised for Rhodesia till such time as the 
country is fit for some form of self-government. On the 
House dividing, only 77 Members voted for Mr. Stanhope’s 
amendment and 304 against. It was, therefore, negatived by 
227 votes. Practically ali the Gladstonian Front Bench men 
supported Sir William Harcourt in resisting the Motion. It 
is no good to blink the fact that this vote means that Mr. 
Rhodes is not to be punished but is to be given another chance. 


The House of Lords on Monday passed the Compensation 
Bill through Committee. The most important amendment 
accepted by the Government was one moved by Lord Ports- 
mouth. It leaves out the words under which the employer 
would be obliged to make good any deficiency in a scheme for 
mutual insurance which had been accepted by the Registrar 
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that given by the Act. Lord Salisbury in accepting the 
amendment characteristically flouted his own Bill. The 
proposal to force the employer to make good, deficiencies in a 
fond over which he would not have control was absurd,—a 
most unreasonable proposal, and I cannot conceive how it 
got into the Bill.” No employer of any sanity would join a 
scheme thus conditioned. Mr. Asquith had said that in 
agreeing to this clause he was applying the torch to the 
faneral pyre of contracting out. “ Well, he was, it was 
perfectly true,” and thanking Mr. Asquith for his kind 
warning, Lord Salisbury threw over the sub-section which had 
called forth “such a very judicious observation.” No doubt 
Lord Salisbury’s action was as right as his manner was 
amusing, but we fear that owing to the natural dullness of 
mankind his levity may be misconstrued. The net result of 
the debate was the passage of the measure uninjured and the 
discomfiture of Lord Londonderry and the malcontents. 
There is a rock-bed of good sense in the House of Lords. 


On Tuesday Mr. Goschen stated the final form of the ship- 
puilding programme of this year, and also what use was to be 
made of the extra £500,000 granted by the Treasury. We are 
to build three battleships of a modified ‘ Majestic’ type and 
one of the ‘Canopus’ type; £60,000 is to be spent on more 
torpedo-destroyers; and a new Royal yacht, which is to be a 
real yacht and not a yacht-cruiser, is to be built at a cost of 
£250,000. All this is to be done under the original scheme. The 
extra £500,000 is to go chiefly in laying down four new armoured 
cruisers. No one, of course, wants to spend more money than 
is necessary, but Mr. Goschen will be loyally supported by the 
nation in his determination to answer every foreign bid for the 
command of the sea by a higher British bid. Cost what it 
may, we must keep our naval supremacy secure. 


The third reading of the Compensation Bill in the Lords 
on Thursday was not allowed to pass without a protest from 
Lord Wemyss in the interest of property and liberty. This 
protest was answered by a very remarkable speech from Lord 
Salisbury. After pointing out how infinitely more Socialistic 
was the provision made aguinst accident by the present 
Poor-law than the Bill before the House, he deprecated the 
perpetual crying of “ Wolf” by the enemies of Socialism. 
The line to be drawn in regard to State interference “is 
largely affected, if not entirely governed, by the question 
whether you are saving property or saving life.” In no 
well-governed State are the claims of mere liberty allowed 
to endanger the lives of the citizens. That isa really helpful 
distinction. If anybody doubted the good effects of the 
social and factory legislation of which the present Bill was a 
continuation, let them read Mr. Disraeli’s “Sibyl,” and 
see the results of interference applied “with due circum- 
spection, without fanaticism, hurry, or passion.” No doubt, 
but not all the improvement is due to the regulation of 
industry. A great deal, perhaps most, is due to the accept- 
ance of that principle of Free-trade which Lord Salisbury 
appears to deem so dubious a benefit. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Sir William 
Harcourt made the Supplementary Education vote the excuse 
for a most astonishing, if most amusing, attack on the 
Bishops. It was Robin Hood’s direction to his followers :— 


“Those Bishops and those Archbishops, 
Ye shall them beat and bind.” 


In order to hit the Bishops, and what he called “the panoply 
of ecclesiasticism,” the harder, Sir William Harcourt fell 
upon the neck of the country parson, and hailed him as his 
long-lost brother. One of the most admirable institutions in 
the country was the independence of *he parish priest. He 
was the pillar of education in his own locality. Now these 
noble men were to be struck down by “this dominant 
priesthood,”—apparently the rest of the clergy including 
even the Rural Deans. After pouring forth his sympathy 
upon “the poor old-fashioned country clergyman who still 
believes in the Protestantism of the Church of England,” 
Sir William Harcourt tried to knock together the heads of 
the Duke of Devonshire and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and made a pointed allusion to the stone “ we have most of us 
seen” at Venice “which recalls the occasion when the Pope 
put his foot upon the neck of the Emperor.” “ Youshould 


hear him on Tonti. He is incredible on Tonti,” says one of 
Mr. Stevenson’s characters. Sir William Harcourt is still 
more incredible on the good old-fashioned parish priest. Mr. 
Balfour had no sort of difficulty in showing that the supposed 
outrageous conduct of the Bishops in raiding the Associations 
was a pure delusion. The Bishops are not even members of 
the Associations unless they are elected like anybody else. 





On Monday the Standard published an interesting account 
of the Conference held with the Colonial Premiers. The 
Premiers were, naturally enough, greatly divided in opinion on 
the various points raised, but on one matter they agreed. They 
one and all felt that the time was not ripe for change in the 
direction of closer political union, and the Australian Pre- 
miers indeed expressed definite fears as to the danger of 
action. In regard to the question of closer trade relations, a 
good deal was of course said as to the inability of the 
Colonies to grant the Mother-country any advantages owing 
to the clauses in the Belgian and German treaties. Mr. 
Chamberlain gave no definite reply to the demand that they 
should be denounced, but we are told that “the impression 
left on the minds of most of the Premiers was that the 
treaties would not be denounced.” If this is so we regret 
the decision. Though we are as absolutely convinced of the 
advantages of Free-trade as of the advantage of not paying 
a shilling for an article when it can be got for sixpence, we 
hold that freedom is greater than Free-trade. We have given, 
and as we think rightly given, the Colonies complete fiscal 
autonomy on every other point, and to withhold the right of 
granting us preferential duties now demanded seems to us 
utterly preposterous. We do not, as a matter of fact, believe 
that our trade with Germany and Belgiam will suffer, but 
even if it does, we must make each daughter State complete 
mistress in her own house. 


Most of the London newspapers appear inclined to 
“boom” the King of Siam, who arrived in this country 
on Friday, who will have a good many “conces- 
sions” to distribute, and who is credited with all abilities 
and all virtues. We see very little courtesy and no 
wisdom in this kind of laudation. The King is entitled 
by his rank and by his friendliness to the British to be 
received with every respect, but he belongs essentially to a 
class, now becoming numerous, which has been overpowered 
by the advances of Western Europe in physical science, and 
which confounds them with advances in wisdom and morality. 
He thinks, we fear, that if he can import railways, electric 
telegraphs, and European engineers, he will make Siam a 
new kingdom, whereas what the Siamese want is a new tone 
of morality and honour. He has learned how to play off 
the English against the French, and so to save the relics 
of his dominion, but he has not made an army, he has not 
secured a pure civil service, and he has not converted his 
leading agents to his own ideas. His very intelligence 
differentiates him too much from his subjects, and’it is 
quite possible that he will end like the late Emperor of 
Brazil, who understood every science and every art except 
that of successful reigning. 


For once it would appear that, the immense energy of the 
English and American newspapers in collecting intelligence 
has been baffled. There isa struggle going on in Brazil of 
the highest interest, and nearly all intelligence about it is 
concealed from Europe. A “fanatic” has converted the 
country population of some districts behind Bahia to a doc- 
trine not specified, and to monarchical opinions, and the 
whole strength of the Republic is exerted in vain to put him 
down. The centre of his power is a village called Canudos, 
and General Oscar has been besieging him there for weeks 
with a whole division in vain. In fact, it would appear from 
a telegram in the Times of Monday that General Oscar has 
been defeated, and is telegraphing for reinforcements and 
supplies. The incident is a most curious one, epecially as no 
one either at Bahia or at Rio tells us what the insurgents 
want, what their new faith is, or why the Republic, having 
surmounted the difficulties of transport, is so powerless to 
defeat untrained insurgents. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A CLOSE TIME FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 


M®* RHODES has triumphed. There is no use in 
pretending otherwise in face of the fact that the 
Government are not going to take any action on the 
Report of the Committee, that Mr. Chamberlain has given 
him a fresh certificate of character, that the Cape Premier 
warrants him to be considered “ the necessary man” by 
all South Africa, and that the regular Opposition, speaking 
by its leaders, virtually endorses the action of the Govern- 
ment, and carefully abstains from making any serious 
attack upon Mr. Rhodes’s actions or policy. Our readers 
will not need to be told that though we are obliged to 
admit the fact, we regard Mr. Rhodes’s triumph with the 
utmost alarm and regret. We have no personal feeling 
against Mr. Rhodes, and we have not the slightest wish to 
suggest that because a man has once done ill he ought not 
to be forgiven, and forgiven fully, if there is a reasonable 
chance of his amending his ways and doing good work in the 
future. Vindictiveness may be a crime in private morals. 
It is something worse in public affairs. Our regret, then, 
is not due to any desire to see the nation revenged upon 
Mr. Rhodes, but to our belief that the Government, backed 
up by the Opposition, are by their action doing a grave 
injury to the public service. In the first place, the 
Government have missed an opportunity for letting 
Englishmen all over the world know that they do not care 
to be served by methods such as Mr. Rhodes adopted, 
and that the Empire has no use for men, even when their 
ultimate aims are patriotic, who deceive their superiors 
and their colleagues, and induce subordinate Imperial 
officers to commit grave breaches of duty. Provinces 
procured by such means are not worth having. But 
Mr. Rhodes did not even procure us provinces by his 
breaches of duty. He may be more rightly said to have 
lost them. The Matabeleland revolt was the result of the 
Raid and of Mr. Rhodes’s native policy, and Matabele- 
land would almost certainly have been lost to the Empire 
had not an Imperial force been sent to reconquer the 
natives. When want of success is added to deceit, and 
ruin to dereliction of duty, it is surely the business of 
Government not to pardon but to make an example. If 
Mr. Rhodes had not been so colossal a blunderer there 
would be something to be said for pardoning him, and for 
using his services in the future. When a really good 
tool drops in the mud, it is wise to pick it up, wipe it, and 
use it again. That is not so with a tool that has never 
aoe satisfactory. Of course we shall be told that Mr. 
hodes is a good tool. Let us test the truth of this 
declaration. As we have several times stated before, there 
were three vital problems in South Africa,—three 
problems with which South African statesmen had to 
deal and to help on the solution. One was the problem 
of reconciling English and Dutch feeling. The next was 
the problem of ruling the natives firmly and justly, and 
preventing native risings. The third was the problem of 
reventing European interference in South African affairs. 
t is Mr. Rhodes’s record in regard to these problems ? 

He blundered hopelessly in respect of all three problems, 
and has greatly impaired the chances of their solution. 
The race animosity is far worse now than when he entered 
political life. One must go back a whole generation to find a 
time when Dutch and English were so antagonistic to each 
other, and regarded each other with such suspicious feelings. 
As to the natives, South Africa has never in its history wit- 
nessed such hideous, such cruel blundering in the manage- 
ment of the natives as is to be seen in Rhodesia under the 
rule of the Company over which, till eighteen months ago, 
Mr. Rhodes was supreme. Lastly, Mr. Rhodes’s policy 
has induced the Boers to lean on foreign help and to 
introduce foreign factors into South African politics in a 
way never dreamt of before. Before the Raid the Orange 
Free State was as friendly and as true to the greater 
Imperial interests as if it had acknowledged our 
suzerainty. Now it is hostile and suspicious. It is true, 
no doubt, that the firmness of Mr. Chamberlain has pre- 
vented any active dangers arising from the attempt of the 
Boers to call in European help, but this is no credit to 
Mr. Rhodes. The result of his policy was to make the 
Boers disloyal to the leading South African ideal,—the 
ideal of independence from foreign control. Mr. 











Rhodes must indeed, if judged by his acts and not by his. 
professions, be pronounced to be a blurderer and a 
destroyer, rather than a builder, of Empire. For yet 
another reason we should have liked to see a mark put 
upon Mr. Rhodes’s methods of political action,—to have 
had them ticketed as not wanted in the Empire. Mr, 
Rhodes, who professed to be an Imperialist, gave £10,00y 
to Mr. Parnell when Mr. Parnell was admittedly trying 
to make British government in Ireland impossible. Mr. 
Rhodes, we believe, alleges that he made this gift in 
order to induce Mr. Parnell to accept the retention of the. 
Irish Members at Westminster, and so leave a door open 
for Imperial Federation; but it is unnecessary to go into. 
his reasons. We will leave the fact as it is, and merely 
point out the assistance which Mr. Rhodes thus gave to 
the Nationalists. Let us not forget, too, that at that 
moment Mr. Parnell was also receiving subscriptions from 
the American Irish, and that their aims were certainly not 
Imperial Federation. We will put, however, only the most; 
favourable interpretation upon Mr. Rhodes’s action. By 
a gift of £10,000 he induced Mr. Parnell and his party to 
adopt a certain course of action. That is,from what he con- 
sidered patriotic motives he bought a particular policy of 
which he approved. But in doing this he did something— 
nay, a great deal—to demoralise our public life. To teach. 
political groups to adopt changes of policy for money 
down is about as demoralising an act as can be imagined. 
That Mr. Rhodes did not care to remember this, but paid 
his money and took his policy in exchange, was a sign of 
his attitude towards public affairs. This will, no doubt, 
be described as an old story. So it is, but it none the 
less it marks the political methods of the man. To say 
that Mr. Rhodes gained nothing personally by the 
transaction with Mr. Parnell is beside the mark. We 
have never accused Mr. Rhodes of personal corruption, 
and do not believe him guilty of it; nor have we accused 
him of ignoble aims. What we do say is that his political 
methods throughout his career have been demoralising in. 
a high degree, and that in addition he has proved himself 
a hopeless blunderer as a statesman. But when a man 
whose methods are bad, and who makes horrible fiascos, 
is fairly caught out, it seems to us that the wiser plan is 
to dispense with his services, not to start him afresh on 
his career of blundering and demoralisation, 


But though we hold that Mr. Rhodes ought to 
have been punished instead of being given a clean sheet 
and a fresh start, we are not so foolish as to think that. 
we can now alter public opinion. The Government have 
decided on a certain line of policy in South Africa, and 
have accepted the heavy responsibility, as we think, of 
carrying it out. This being so, the only thing that 
patriotic Englishmen can do is to give their policy a fair 
trial. The two courses of acquitting Mr. Rhodes and 
punishing him cannot be run together. Those who have 
the power have decided that Mr. Rhodes must be given 
another chance, and in the interests of South Africa and 
of the Empire that chance he must now have,—provided, 
of course, that the people of South Africa do not say him 
nay. We plead, then, for a close time for South Africa. 
For eighteen months South Africa has been a welter of 
conflicting policies and fierce discontents. At last a 
decision has been come to, and an end, rightly or wrongly, 
put to the struggle. We do not like the decision, but we 
recognise how infinitely better it is than no decision at 
all. In public affairs almost any plan is better than no 
plan. Our hope, then, is that for the next few years there 
may be areal closure applied to South African affairs. 
The driver may have taken the wrong road, but at any 
rate he has taken it, and clutching at the reins and 
jogging his elbow is now worse than useless. It can do 
no good, and it may produce the ruin it is meant to avert. 
We must, of course, watch events in South Africa, and 
judge as best we can of the new problems that arise; but 
it is clearly best now to say as little as possible about the 
old controversies. What is wanted is that we should 
begin as soon as possible to see things in their true pro- 
portions. Let us try to remember that after all South 
Africa is only a small portion of the Empire—a dominion 
far less important than Canada, or Australia, or India— 
and that its affairs, pending the development of the 
Government’s policy, may very fairly be given a second 
place in our thoughts. A little less talking about South 
Africa and its past, present, and future will do nobody 
any harm. 
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pang ow HE FUTURE OF 
“QUARTERLY” ON T 
THE “QU TURKEY. 
T js waste of time for the moment to discuss the 
situation in Constantinople. The evacuation of 
Thessaly, though admitted in principle, is as far off as 
The world must wait till the German Emperor 
ni ade up his mind. His Majesty, influenced by the 
has be who are powerful in Berlin, has resolved to 
peer the Greek bondholders, and believes, probably 
on ‘ustice, that to protect them it is necessary that 
ar ve finances should be controlled, as Turkish finances 
= in part controlled, by delegates from Europe. The 
Greeks in their natural pride, resist, and the Emperor, to 
oerce them, supports the Turkish proposal thai Thessaly 
should not be evacuated until the indemnity is fully paid, 
which will not happen until a prospect of financial reform 
enables Greece once more to raise a loan. As the other 
Powers desire that it should be evacuated at once Germany 
must either yield, in which case Turkey will yield too, or 
must quit the Concert, in which case a whole series of new 
combinations would at once arise, and probably produce 
considerable events. No final decision seems to have been 
‘von, and until it is given, which will not be till the 
given, 
Emperor has seen the Czar, the Ambassadors and the 
world must be content to await with impatient respect the 
Jeasure of William II. He has few interests in Turkey, 
ut he commands without Parliamentary interference the 
most mobile army in Europe, and he means to make its 
position felt. ms 
Intermediately rumours are coming in that a change of 
immense importance has occurred in the relations between 
Austria and Russia as regards the Eastern question. It 
is reported that they are no longer opposed, the two 
Emperors during their recent interview having made an 
arrangement as to their “ spheres or influence” within the 
Balkan Peninsula. Hints of this kind have been given 
in public speeches, the change is undoubtedly believed in 
Berlin, where it creates great irritation, and it is supposed 
to be the explanation of an otherwise puzzling rapproche- 
ment between Austria and France. Curiously enough, 
however, the first positive statement of the change has 
been put forward in an English publication. A writer in 
the July number of the Quarterly Review, who, at all 
events, professes to be familiar with the interior diplomacy 
of the last thirty years, states without circumlocution 
and in the most absolute manner that the agreement has 
been made, and that the house of Hapsburg has now 
Russian permission to advance to Salonica, the Balkan 
Peninsula being, in fact, divided between the two 
Powers :— 
“The difficulty of following the precedent of Poland in Turkey 
has hitherto been the attitude of Russia, who desired to be the 
sole mistress of the Balkan peninsula. ‘lhisidea found its clearest 
expression in the secret Treaty of Cettinje of July 25th, 1886, and 
was held as a cardinal article of political faith by an influential 
school of Russian politicians, among them Katkow, the most 
powerful man in the country after the Czar. The immediate 
object was not merely to force Austria to renounce for the future 
all interference in the Balkan peninsula, but to evacuate Bosnia 
and Herzegovina without delay. Between such designs and the 
Vital interests of the Empire of the House of Hapsburg no recon- 
ciliation was possible, and it seemed as if those Austrian states- 
men were right, who held that any attempt to come to an 
understanding with Russia on the basis of the partition of Turkey 
must lead to a repetition of the failure of Joseph II., and to 
another peace of Sistow which his successor had to conclude. If 
the Government of the Czar continued to adhere rigidly to the 
policy of Katkow, which since his death has been upheld by his 
friend and ally, Podobenoszew, the chief of the Holy Synod, a 
peaceful solution of the Eastern Question would be, no doubt, 
impossible. This is, however, not the case. Events and interests 
in the far East have forced Russia to reconsider her position in 
South-Eastern Europe, and in the spring of the year negotiations 
for an understanding with Austria were opened and were brought 
es successful issue a few weeks ago when the Emperor Francis 
oseph was at St. Petersburg. The official declaration afterwards 
made in the Hungarian Parliament by Baron Banffy proves its 
completeness, and the manner in which it has been brought about 
indicates a momentous change in Russian policy. Austria has 
now a free hand to push forward gradually towards Salonica, and 
at the present moment she is doing all that is possible to extend 
cna, Seepen her influence in Albania. She has the Roman 
en olic clergy in Albania and Macedonia as her agents. The 
gious Orders especially, who are much and justly respected 
y the people, are working in her interest with ever-increasing 
zeal, and continually point out to Christian and to Mussulman 
alike the happy state of Bosnia and Herzegovina, since Austria 


conferred upon these provinces the blessing of a civilised 
existence.” 


conductors of the Quarterly Review would hardly have 
published if they had not full confidence in the knowledge 
and authority of the writer who makes it. It amounts to 
this, that the one solid obstacle to a partition of European 
Turkey has disappeared, and that the Sultan, at the height 
of his triumph over his recent victories, is in greater 
danger of being dispossessed of his dominions than he was. 
even in 1878. The Russian was then at his gates, but he 
had then many, asit proved,very powerful protectors. To-day 
he has only one, and great as is the position of William It. 
in Europe, it is doubtful if he could protect the Sultan 
against a design fully supported by Russia and Austria, 
not resisted by France, and not disapproved by Great 
Britain, or disapproved only by a part of the nation which: 
could not move actively without the consent of the 
remainder. Germany is immensely strong, but not strong 
enough to waste thousands of her children and forfeit the 
goodwill of Austria in order to resist a policy in which, as 
Prince Bismarck once openly admitted, ie interest is only. 
indirect. If Russia and Austria choose to divide the 
Balkan Peninsula between them, they can do it, subject 
only to the condition that they are able to overcome in the 
field the fierce resistance which the Ottoman tribe, driven 
to its last entrenchments, and furious with the disappoint- 
ment of its new hopes, would undoubtedly try to offer. 
The allied Powers would not, of course, move forward 
until the way was well prepared, or until they were well 
assured of the quiescence of Great Britain and France, 
and would probably wait for some occurrence which gave 
them a fair excuse, such as a massacre in Macedonia or- 
Roumelia ; but the fact that they are allied, if it is only true,. 
will furnish them with occasions sufficient for interference. 
Hope would again arise among the Christians of the 
East. Christian provinces under Turkey do not care: 
much, while they still lie at her mercy, into whose hands 
they may fall after their escape. Their single object is the 
escape itself, if only it can be effected without a certainty 
of immediate destruction. Crete would join Norway or 
China sooner than be ravaged by Bashi-Bazouks. 


We do not see why this arrangement, supposing it to 
be made, of which of course there is as yet no sufficient 
proof, though much probability, the whole paragraph we 
have quoted being in exact accordance with the interests: 
of the two dynasties concerned, should excite any acute 
apprehension in this country. Constantinople is nothing 
to us if we are once firmly seated on the Nile with a legal 
title and direct powers, we need not fear Russia in the 
Mediterranean, and we can witness any extension of the 
Austrian dominion with entire equanimity. That Power 
is now so nearly federal that she does not even extin— 
guish the independence of her many States, and their 
inhabitants secure for themselves an existence which, as. 
compared with the lot of many peoples, is one of 
happiness and wellbeing. Greece, it is becoming evident, 
cannot stand alone, and would probably be far happier, 
as well as safer, if she entered the Austrian Empire on the 
terms conceded by Prince Bismarck to Bavaria. Roumania 
would remain safe and independent as it is now, under 
the shadow of the Austrian Monarchy, and nobody would 
propose to interfere with Montenegro until the little 
principality became too rich to tolerate isolation any 


longer. We may regret, and do regret, that Bulgaria 


should be absorbed into the Russian morass, but that is 


happening already, and better that interruption to the 
hopes of the world than that Epirus and Albania, 
Macedonia, Roumelia, and the islands, should remain for 
another century under the destructive and paralysing 
Ottoman régime. We wish all petty States to survive, 
because we wish to see varieties in civilisation, but the 
late war has shown us all how little is to be hoped from 
them, how incompetent they are to resist a well-organised 
Asiatic army. There is, we fear, no help for Eastern 
Europe against Turkey except in the great neighbouring 
Powers which can fight on land as well as the Ottomans, 
and that primary fact once frankly acknowledged, those 
Powers must be allowed to dictate the terms upon which 
alone that help will be given in a concrete form. The 
arrangement is not an ideal one by any means, but the 
time for ideal arrangements has not arrived, or the Turk 
would not be trampling down Thessaly, and as an alterna- 
tive to the continued rule of the Sultan, the plan, though 
arranged between two Sovereigns and without the consent 
of those whom it affects, does not so affect the interests o% 





That is avery grave statement indeed, and one which the 





this country as to demand resistance. 
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THE NEW GOLDFIELD. 

CT is possible that a group of capitalists is trying to 

“boom” the goldfields of British Columbia, the 
existence of which has been known for some months past, 
“but it is more probable that the accourts which arrive 
from so many quarters are correct, and that a practically 
new goldfield has been discovered with much surface 
gold in it and extending over a quite unprecedented area. 
The story of an auriferous region covering two hundred 
and fifty thousand square miles does not look true, 
-especially as we may take it for granted that no large 
part of the region has been even roughly surveyed, but 
taken together with the language of the miners who are 
returning enriched to Washington (State) and California, 
-it indicates that the auriferous territory is large enough 
‘to be vaguely considered illimitable, and to extinguish the 
asual desire of successful miners for reserve and secrecy. 
It is evident that the Canadian Government is convinced 
of the truth of the reports, for it is warning everybody 
‘that the supplies of food are short, that the road is 
frightful, and that if intending miners will only wait till 
mext year the gold will not run away. The partial dis- 
organisation of society, too, visible in the ports of the 
Pacific States cannot have been either invented or pre- 
pared. We may be sure, therefore, that a great rush will 
take place, and that no gold will be lost for lack of strong 
men to gather it. Already British Columbia itself, all the 
Pacific States of the Union, and all Spanish America on 
that endless coast know the story, and the adventurous 
section of the hard workers along that line of seven 
thousand miles are either in movement or arranging 
‘to be in movement as soon as they can secure pas- 
sages to the nearest point, which is still, we believe, 
‘five hundred miles from the actual goldfield. The warn- 
ings as to the sufferings they will encounter and as to the 
number of skeletons seen on the approaches, will have 
ome slight effect in weeding out the crowd, but that is 
all. The great majority of miners, lumbermen, river- 
men, fishermen, and agriculturists are physically strong, 
they do not believe they can be worn out by marching, 
and they disbelieve to a puzzling extent in the danger of 
-starvation. As for the chance of a painful death, so long 
as it is not a certainty they care nothing about it. The 
idea that 30 per cent. of their number must perish will 
ao more gtop them than it will stop Prussian soldiers in 
a charge, or than it will stop railway men from that 
horrible.work which, as Mr. John Burns has testified, in- 
‘volves in the Middle States‘crawling along the roofs of rail- 
way cars, from which “ they drop like flies.” There is, in 
fact, no industrial work so dangerous that great wages 
will not tempt labouring men to do it, and the goldfields 
offer, besides great wages—minimum at present £1 
a day—the chance of a fortune rapidly acquired. The 
gambling instinct is strong in all but a very few, and in 
men who have to work all:day for food and clothing under 
all weathers and subject to disagreeable supervision it 
often shows itself as a kind of fury. No slaughter 
stopped the tens of thousands-who in the eleventh century 
marched from all parts of Europe, to the Holy Land; no 
proportion of deaths from exhaustion even checked the 
rush by land from the States to California; and no 
number of deaths from exposure, frost,bite, or starvation 
will keep back the crowds which even now, we doubt not, 
are pouring towards: the upper waters of the Yukon. 
Hundreds will perish, but thousands. wilfgurvive, and 
perhaps the mortality will be less than is. expected. If 
there is only food, the cold of those icy regions can, 
except in the cases of men “liable” to be frozen, be 
baffled by wearing skins, by making cave huts, and by 
furious exertion. The local Governments are certain ta do 
what they can, and will get means by taxing the output ; 
the capitalists who want labour will do still more; the 
track rapidly makes itself when thousands use it ; and as 
the march draws near to the goldfields, villages, and: even 
towns, spring up as if the soil produced them. No doubt 
the climate of the Yukon valleys is fearfully hostile, but 
it is not more hostile than heat like that of Panama, 
where labour never ran short, and its hostility only 
means—one is ashamed to write such brutal sentences, 
but there is no discerning the truth without them—an 
addition of 10, 15, or 20 per cent. to the number of 
graves en route, which those who survive will not 
even count. Nothing stops human migrations once 





set flowing except the sea, and the hope of 

in quantities to be obtained by toil and suffering > 
loosen hundreds of thousands from the soil. The wil 
workers will not go, or the feeble or the women, jn 
numbers, but the adventurous and the discontented a 
the strong will, and in a wild region like the Pacific Oot 
the strong are among workers a majority. 

There will be no lack of the necessary hands, py 
whether they will settle the Yukon Valleys may h 
doubted. Hitherto of all means of populating a tery; 

a gold “ find” has been the most rapid and successfq| I 
brought the Spaniards to the New World, it pop ; 
Melbourne, and it is carrying white sovereignty 
into the very centre of the formerly unknown African 
Continent. A rush of despairing emigrants enda it 
making a State in California, Colorado has been 
lated by silver with its far inferior attraction, 
became a city in a few months owing to gold, but noy 
of these places were cursed with the climate of the Yuk 
Valleys. Still, white men have lived and thriven for 
centuries in Archangel, the cities of Northern Siberia ay 
never deserted, and Iceland would still keep her jy 
habitants if her dreary expanses yielded anything thy 
would give a large reward for labour. Let it be know 
that there are goldfields in Iceland yielding £50 in oy 
day to a lucky miner, and a fourth of its populatin 
would desert Scandinavia, and perhaps Scotland, to lin 
in an almost perpetual frost. If a railway can by 
be built, and fuel therefor obtained at any prin 
we may see a city as great and as pleasant y 
Tobolsk upon the Yukon, and a large, though dis 
persed, population living under conditions which n 
more seem miserable to them than the conditions of lif 
in a Hammerfest winter seem to the Norwegians, Th: 
single question is whether there is profitable gold to 
found when the alluvial deposits have been exhausted, 
If there is—a point as to which the world must amait 
scientific reports—neither frost, nor severity of toil, nr 
the melancholy which seems even to Englishmen 
envelop all frost-bitten regions, will prevent the settle. 
ment of a sufficient population, probably very mobile, ani 
inclined to follow the sources of wealth from point to 
point as they are exhausted. Man’s battle with Natur 
is almost everywhere so hard that all obstacles arising 
from hardship are overborne by the chance, even the 
distant chance, of getting gold sufficient to make that 
battle a victorious one, The descriptions of Alaska ar 
appalling to the journalists of Western Europe, but wil 
they be appalling to experienced labourers in Canada or 
any of the regions on the Northern Pacific ? 

Will the new discoveries, if they should prove extensive 
enough to draw immigrants by tens of thousands, be large 
enough to affect the currency question,—that is, in 
practice, to raise prices to a perceptible degree ? Certainly 
not immediately ; and we think not even after the lapse of 
many years. It may be years before they amount to 
£5,000,000 a year; and all the while that the far greater 
supplies from California, Australia, and South Africa hare 
been pouring into Europe, the price of wheat and silver 
has, till within a very recent period, been steadily falling 
down. Much more gold can be absorbed yet. In spite 
of much screaming, the area within which a gold currency 
is employed is steadily increasing, the wealth of the world 
hoarded in banks or employed in business is rapidly 
enlarging, and it seems as certain as any such proposition 
can be, that three potent forces are at work tending to lower 
prices. One, probably the feeblest of the three, but still 
very powerful, is the enlarged area of production, from the 
change in the habits of Europe, from the growth of popula- 
tion among all the white and many of the brown races, 
and from the conquest or settlement of new colonies, 4 
process the enormous extent of which is as yet fully per 
| ceived only by experienced statists. The second is the 
; astounding increase in the capability of the world, that 1s 
in-its industry, its use of all its resources, and its applica 
t#on. of new and more scientific machines to productive 
purposes. For that purpose, if for that only, the brai- 
power of mankind has been visibly enlarged. And the 
third, perhaps the most effective of all, is the one poin 
out by Mr, Wells, the great American economist, ti 
rapid shrinkage of the world in size, and the consequent 
relief for all industries from the cost of carriage. Under 
the operation of these three causes all prices would, but 








for the new production of gold, have fallen probably 
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rous, because sudden, extent, but the new 


disast 
mid i made the fall reasonably gradual. The 
ae processes are still. in operation, and though in 


end the increase of the quantity of gold in the 
must be felt—that is a mere statement in 
arithmetic—we do not believe that the effect will be 
largely perceptible, much less that it will be in any way 
disastrous. The popular impression that by,and by there 
will be too much gold, as there is too much of every- 
thing else, is founded on an imperfect perception of the 
enormously increased activity of the world, which re- 
quires for its easy working ever larger supplies of the 
only substance which mankind has with one voice agreed 
to treat as the common denominator. Colorado believes 
in silver, India and China use silver; but there is no 
village in any one of the three where a piece of gold 
will not be accepted eagerly in payment for anything 
sold. If, therefore, in all the world there is a new need 
for something to represent goods, a new supply of gold, 
which does by consent represent them, will be speedily 


and silently absorbed. 


the 
world 





THE AGGRESSIONS OF AMERICAN WEALTH. 


URING the Presidential campaign last year a 
remarkable letter written by one of the Professors 
in the Stanford University of California was given to the 
public by the Literary Bureau of the party who supported 
Mr. Bryan for the Presidency. The writer of this letter 
asserted that none of the instructors in the Colleges of the 
Eastern States were free to speak on the financial ques- 
tion. He cited by name several instances of academic 
teachers who had been silenced by the wealthy men who 
rule the Colleges, or at least who rule many of them, and 
he went on to specify Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, the 
President of the Brown University, who has been for 
years a very strong bimetallist, and who was, we believe, 
the sole academic teacher or official in the Eastern States 
who supported the candidature of Mr. Bryan. According 
to the writer we are quoting, it was privately asserted 
by a well-known Professor of Political Economy that 
“President Andrews must certainly be forced out of 
the Presidency of Brown University.” What was pre- 
dicted nine months ago has apparently come to pass, 
for it seems that Dr. Andrews has been forced into 
a resignation that could scarcely have been voluntary, and 
which has made such a stir that expressions of indigna- 
tion were heard even in so uncongenial an atmosphere as 
that of the Senate Chamber of the United States. It may 
be said that Brown University is situated in Providence, 
the capital of Rhode Island, which, by a strange freak of 
fortune, is the State founded by Roger Williams to secure 
that mental freedom denied by the stern Puritans of 
Massachusetts Bay. The University is an old foundation, 
but it has recently made great strides, and it has come to 
the front largely through the able administration of the 
very man who is now forced to sever his connection with 
it. Dr. Andrews is so important and recognised an autho- 
rity on finance that he was appointed by President Harrison 
a delegate to the Brussels Monetary Conference, and his 
work in favour of bimetallism has been regarded as the 
best exponent of that side of the currency controversy in 
the United States. He is also a man of wide learning, 
powerful intellect, and the very highest character. 

If the case of Dr. Andrews stood alone, if it had not 
been heralded by the striking document issued during the 
Presidential campaign, if it were at all probable that a 
very successful administrator had voluntarily resigned, in 
the prime of life, a position which he had been filling with 
singular success, nothing more need be said. But the case 
of Dr. Andrews does not stand alone. During the last ten 
ora dozen years many rich men have secured no little 
renown by endowing either new or existing Colleges and 
Universities in the United States. The American College 
Year Book gives a presumably accurate account of the 
income and resources of the numerous seats of learning in 
the United States, and from its pages we discover that 
immense gifts by wealthy men have raised some of the 
eading American Universities to heights of affluence 
which _Imight well excite the envy of Oxford and 
Cambridge, Among others, the new University of 


hicago is conspicuous. Its chief benefactors are Mr. 


the American millionaires. The benefactors of th 
University of Chicago are; largely interested in. gas com- 
panies. Among the teachers in the University was 
Professor Edward W. Bernis, who vigorously denouneed 
certain private monopolies, and who : advocated the 
municipalising of gas and all other public services im the 
hands of private corporations. Though no fault had beem 
found with him as a teacher, he was, nevertheless, 
summarily dismissed; and as he had been threatened 
before the bolt fell, it was assumed in Chicago and all 
over the United States (the case attracting general attention» 
that the advocacy of municipal gas and the dismissal of 
its advocate were related as cause and effect. If, there- 
fore, we connect the cases of Dr. Andrews and Professor 
Bernis, and if we still further recall the prediction made 
last year, we can scarcely escape the conclusion that a 
conspiracy exists in America to interfere with freedom of 
teaching in the Universities, so far as economic questions 
are concerned. We may add that in the University of 
Wisconsin the charge of “Anarchist” was brought 
against so well-known a writer and teacher.as Professor 
Richard T, Ely, who, so far from being an Anarchist, 
is a leading member of the Christian Social Union 
connected with the Episcopal Church, and whose head 
in England is Dr. Westcott, Bishop of Durham. 
The absurd charge was solemnly investigated by the 
Regents of the University and dismissed. There is thus 





good primd-facie ground for believing that the heads of 
the Trusts in the United States have determined to lay 
their hands on the Universities and to control the 
economic teaching given there, so that nothing shall be 
uttered which has not the hall-mark of monopolist. 
approval, 

How serious is the condition thus created for the 
American people is apparent to every one. The nation 
which, like Brutus, worshipped “ Liberty,” like him finds 
it but a shade. The nation which started on its great 
career with Republican formulas taken almost direet from 
the “Contrat Social,” is reduced almost to the situation 
in which Russia finds herself. In one case academic 
censorship is exercised by public officials, in the other by 
wealthy magnates who have “cornered” all the chief 
necessaries of daily life. To be sure, American “liberty ” 
has always been found consistent with not alittle of 
practical tyranny. In the old slavery days not a single 
church or College south of “ Mason’s and Dixon’s line,’’ 
and only a few north of that boundary, dared utter a word 
of protest against the traffic in human flesh. Even to-day 
theological thought is far less free than in Western 
Europe, and some recent prosecutions of able and devoted 
scholars have been a scandal alike to culture and religion. 
Everything in America, from the written Federal Con- 
stitution downward, seems exacting, clear-cut, inviting 
antagonism, and providing for no easily reached modus 
vivendi between the contending parties. The American 
people have been, it seems to us, too content to worship 
the forms of liberty, and to let the substance often slip 
from their grasp. But since the overthrow of slavery amid. 
a human holocaust terrible to contemplate, no form of 
substantial freedom has been so little regarded there as 
economic freedom. It may, of course, be said that the 
economic conditions of the United States are only those 
of the world at large carried to a logical issue. The right 
of accumulation within the law is, it will be said, the 
foundation of our present economic order, and that right 
has been exercised by the fittest in America, by the 
Goulds, Rockefellers, Mackays, and they have survived : 
that is all. 

But so far as our own country is concerned, this con- 
tention is scarcely true. Wealth here has been mainly 
created (we are not speaking of the old landed families) 
under conditions either of fair competition, or with the 
odds somewhat against us by reason of -foreign tariffs. 
But in the United States, Congress and the State Legis- 
latures have been parties to the accumulation of private 
wealth, tariffs being elaborately devised in obedience to 
outside interested dictation. The railway monopolies of 
the West have received as sheer gifts hundxeds of millions 
of acres of public lands, which were supposed to be held 
by public authority for the. benefit of actual settlers. The 
Treasury is in the banking business, and it has more thar 
once—notably in the last public loan of Mr. Cleveland— 





Rockefeller, head of the Standard Oil Corporation, and 
another gentleman less known to those who watch 


played into the hands of the great bankers, so that one 
firm coined millions in a few hours. All through we set 
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€he phenomenon of Government partnership with private 
monopolies, or, as Mr. Lowell put it in “The Pious 
Editor’s Creed,” of converting public trusts into very 
private uses. We do not say there is no case of 
@ bad and rotten monopoly here; we know that 
@windling companies and their dishonest “promoters” 
«are even more general here than in the United States. 
But here the victim is usually the gull who believes 
in lying prospectuses and newspaper paragraphs; in the 
United States the whole public is made a victim by public 
official participation in what ought to be a purely private 
enterprise,—i.e.,a “natural” evolution of capital. The 
outcome of this, in a word, has been to create an 
economic despotism which the masses in America, 
especially in the West, are beginning to see is entirely at 
wariance with the professed ideas on which the American 
Republic rests. On the one hand we have the supposed 
“free and equal” citizens; on the other hand Mr. 
nockefeller, with his tens of millions, and the victims 
of an artificial and “protected” corporation. Now, 
just as soon as this monopoly has reached out its hand 
to destroy economic freedom, it finds itself compelled to 
meet public criticism. Being audacious beyond any 
recent Old World experience, the great capitalists of 
America are determined to capture free opinion and to 
prevent criticism. They subsidise pulpits, they buy the 
Press, they seat their well-paid attorneys in the United 
States Senate, and at length they stretch their hands over 
the Colleges, which it is easy to capture by examples of 
generosity. Thus their design is to prevent any effective 
action which shall in any way weaken their authority or 
undermine their position. Their object cannot be mere 
wealth-making, for they already enjoy wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice. Apparently their intention is first to 
<onvert the United States into a powerful oligarchy, and 
then to extend the sway of that oligarchy over other 
Lands, 

Now we need not say that we do not find in bimetallism 
any solution of the economic problem of America or any 
<ther country. But we readily admit the existence of 
respectable authorities on that side. The present British 
and French Cabinets contain bimetallists of standing, 
and in not a few of the leading European Universities the 
Professers of Economics advocate the silver cause. Men 
like the late M. de Laveleye, like the late M. Cernuschi, 
‘ike the late Dr. F. A. Walker, like M. Méline, Mr. 
Balfour, Professor Foxwell, take the bimetallist view. But 
think of Mr. Foxwell being dismissed from the chair of 
®olitical Economy at University College because of his 
views on currency! Think of Professor Marshall being dis- 
anissed from the chair of Political Economy at Cam- 
‘bridge because he favours municipal ownership of public 
services! Even the German Emperor leaves Professor 
‘Wagner alone at Berlin University, while Dr. Schaeffle, a 
semi-Collectivist, was Finance Minister in Austria. The late 
Mr. Thorold Rogers was notoriously elected to his chair 
at Oxford by men who avowedly disbelieved in his political, 
and largely disbelieved in his economic, opinions. It is 
reserved for the “free” West to dismiss from academic 
service tried and competent teachers at the bidding of 
rings of millionaires who will not hear one single criticism 
“r questioning of the justice or necessity of their doings, 
er of the character and tendency of the Trusts they have 
built up with the aid and at the expense of the public. 
‘The divine right of Kings is to be succeeded by the divine 
right of millionaires, who are to run everything, including 
she American Senate and the conscience and intellect of 
University Professors! It is none of our duty to say how 
tke American people should deal with the portentous 
growth of that money power which overshadows the 
imstitutions of the Republic. But we think that the rich 
amen of America are revealing such a deadly plot against 
all genuine public freedom that, unless we are mistaken, 
the opening years of the new century will witness an 
in the West which will amaze the civilised 
world. 





WHISTLING FOR A MAJORITY. 


t the present want of interest in home politics we are 

grateful to the Forward Radicals for the prospect of 
a new “rallying cry.” If we were ourselves Forward 
Radicals we might feel differently. In that case we 
should have to consider the chances that the cry would 
be successful, and it is quite possible that the result of 


a 
the calculation might be depressing. As we do 
belong to the party the intellectual interest we take in its 
new venture is unalloyed. It may come to grief ag 800n 
as fortune pleases, and we shall derive nothing but intalj; 
gent pleasure from the spectacle. All we have to reom 
is a little uncertainty as to the quarter to which oy 
thanks should be addressed. We have spoken of the 
“Forward” Radicals, but we are inclined to think that 
this title has been copyrighted by Mr. George Russell 
and we do not observe that his name has been mention 
in connection with the new cry. It will be safest, perhaps, 
to be commonplace in our nomenclature, and to speak 
simply of “ Advanced” Radicals, 

The “ Political Notes” in Wednesday’s Times are the 
source of all the information that has yet reached y 
concerning the prospective political convulsion. Ning 
Members of Parliament—three each from England, 
Scotland, and Wales; no “predominant partner” this 
time, it will be observed—have been instructed to cop. 
sider the question of “ Home-rule all round,” “with 
a view”—a most needful preliminary this—“to clea. 
ing the minds of Radical Members.” They hare 
been further instructed not to make a Report ip 
writing, but merely to state verbally the conclusions at 
which they have arrived. This is a novel provision, and 
one which may be imitated with advantage by many 
similar bodies. A written Report is often a highly incon. 
venient affair. It is so inelastic. It excludes all 
uncertainty as to what has been said, and limits the field 
of controversy to what has been meant. We should like, 
if it were possible, to compare the impressions which the 
verbal Report has made upon the persons to whom it hay 
been communicated. It 1s not unreasonable to suppow 
that the result of considering “ Home-rule all round” has 
been slightly different in the case of each of the nine 
Members. They have been dealing with the sam 
question, and we doubt not that they have been led to 
substantially the same results. But results substantially 
the same may be expressed in terms that are by no means 
identical, and when we add to this element of uncertainty 
the further divergence caused by the different impressions 
made on those to whom the results are communicated, we 
soon realise that there are likely to be as many schemes of 
“ Home-rule all round” as there are “ All-round Home. 
rulers.” We quite expect, therefore, to see every particular 
of the scheme sketched out in the Zimes contradicted by 
one or mere Advanced Radicals, and even by one or more 
of the nine representative Members. But in the present 
provisional stage of the movement these discrepancies 
will not be of much moment. Something like the scheme 
given in the Times is under consideration by advanced 
Liberals, or will be under consideration by them as soon 
as their minds have been cleared, and we may assume 
that, at least in its general outlines, it has the provisional 
sanction of Sir Charles Dilke and his eight colleagues. 

And a very pretty scheme it is,—like nothing that has 
yet been suggested for the United Kingdom, and conse 
quently opening out large opportunities fur speculation. 
To begin with, it proposes to have a Federal Parliament 
for the four kingdoms—“ three kingdoms” is now a mere 
figment of antiquarians—and a separate Parliament for 
each one of them. This, of course, is an old proposal; 
where the novelty comes in is in the provision that the four 
Parliaments and the one are to constitute one and the 
same body. The House of Commons will, in fact, 
divide itself for local purposes into four sections, and 
during a portion of the year—say from January to 
Whitsuntide—these sections will sit separately. The 
English section will remain at Westminster, and 
retain possession of the House of Commons—an arrange 
ment to which some Advanced Radical will surely 
take exception as tending to bring back the idea of the 
“predominant partner”—the Irish section will go te 
Dublin, the Scottish section to Edinburgh, and the Welsh 
to Cardiff,—provided, of course, that this selection of 
Cardiff as the Welsh capital is assented to by the other 
towns of the Principality. For another part of the year— 
say from Whitsuntide to August—all four sections will 
fly back, like so many homing pigeons, to London, and 
become once more the Imperial Parliament. The chief 
—we may almost say the only—legislative work of the 
reunited or Federal Parliament will be to accept of 








reject the measures passed by the local Parliaments. It 
! must not presume to alter a Bill, but if it dislikes it too 
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much to pass it as it is, and yet is anxious to pass it some- 


i resort to “ private negotiation,” or, if the Bill 
wl reshape it for reintroduction in the local 
Parliament in a subsequent year. It will be seen that the 
former provision furnishes the Imperial Parliament with 
abundance of employment during its short post-Whitsun- 
tide Session. Though it will have no formal power 
beyond that of acceptance or rejection, it will have the 
ment of Committee in the shape of the nominally 


por gotiations which will constantly be going on in 


private ne 
— offence that the Irish or Scottish Secretaries may 
ever have given will be amply atoned for by the arrange- 
ment suggested for Executive business. The Irish 
Office, “it is generally admitted,” must be under and re- 
presented in the Irish Parliament. The Scottish Office 
must be under and represented in the Scottish Parlia- 
ment. We do not gather, however, that either office is 
to be responsible to the Parliament in which it is repre- 
sented, since we learn in passing that the Irish Govern- 
ment and the Scottish Government “ must frequently be 
in a minority in the local Legislatures, although in a 
majority in the Imperial Parliament.” To any but 
Advanced Radicals this would seem an inconvenient 
method of managing affairs. They, however, are quite 
content to incur any risks that such an arrangement may 
entail, because the experiment has once been tried, under 
wholly different circumstances and when there was no 
choice open but to try it, and has not been a conspicuous 
failure. These are the trifling reasons which are enough 
in the eyes of an Advanced Radical to justify the 
upsetting of the whole constitutional fabric. For 
twenty years “the same thing prevailed in Canada.” 
The Conservative party was in power in the Dominion 
Parliament, the Liberal party in many of the provincial 
Parliaments. No doubt, but this was still a move up- 
wards. It was a step from a Jaxer union to a closer, and 
such steps must ordinarily be taken one at a time. If 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales were now separate 
kingdoms, each with its own Legislature, and no means of 
arriving at or enforcing any common decision, we should 
welcome such a plan as that devised by these Advanced 
Radicals. It is a very different thing when we are asked 
to set it up on its own merits, when there is no necessity 
to make any change whatever. A man who has had both 
his legs shot off by a cannon-ball may be thankful to have 
two wooden legs. But if a neighbour, observing how 
cleverly he managed them, should voluntarily reduce him- 
“ to the same condition, he would justly be accounted a 
unatic. 

Let us be fair, however, even to Advanced Radicals. 
There is no evidence that they have any faith in their 
own scheme. It has been projected not as a means 
to the better government of the United Kingdom, 
but simply in order to secure those Nationalist votes 
which are indispensable to the creation of a working 
Liberal majority in the House of Commons. Un- 
fortunately, this result is not only most improbable in 
itself, but apparently negatived before the experiment has 
been tried. It is most improbable in itself, because for 
an Irish Nationalist to put the claims of Ireland to Home- 
rule on no higher level than those of England, Scotland, 
or Wales would be to abandon altogether the historical 
side of the Nationalist position. It is negatived in 
advance because Mr. Redmond has already denounced it, 
and we do not think that Mr. Dillon will venture to ask a 
lower price than Mr. Redmond for his fraction of the 
Nationalist vote, Thus the plan will, to all appearance, 
come stillborn from the political incubator. 





THE INDIAN FRONTIER TROUBLES. 


NN on0n:. not the most experienced of soldiers 
AN or frontier Magistrates, knows whether the up- 
risings at Maizar and in the Swat Valley are really 
important or not. They certainly show that the awe in 
which the Pathan tribesmen hold the great Empire to 
their south has been momentarily diminished, but why it 
has been diminished is not yet ascertained. The young 
men in the warlike clans are always thirsting for action, 
and are always liable to be moved by an eloquent preacher 
who dwells on the old Mussulman dogma that, as 
Moore put it, “through unbelievers’ blood lies the directest 
path to heaven ;” and a couple of tribes, or sections of a 





couple of tribes, may have been stirred by a couple 
of preachers into sudden and sanguinary action. The 
thing has occurred in that way a hundred times. Such 
men do not care much about consequences to their 
villages, they are insensible to physical fear, and they 
weary, as also do the better Sikhs, of lives of monotonous 
inaction, with a weariness which Europeans, drilled by 
two generations of peaceful life, hardly comprehend. 
Sikh families go to Deputy-Commissioners whom they 
trust praying earnestly to be seut to Zanzibar, to 
Egypt, to Shiré, anywhere where they may get a little 
hard fighting, and so be relieved of the tedium vite which 
is throughout India the curse of the resistless British 
rule. The Pathans are to Sikhs as Highlanders were to- 
Lowlanders two centuries ago, and feel positively 
happier when they are shooting from behind rocks. 
and getting shot in the plain, and experiencing some- 
thing of the rapture of mortal strife. All men are 
not London bourgeoisie, nor do all men feel quiet and 
comfort sufficient reasons for desiring to keep alive. On 
the other hand, the causa causans of the unrest may be a. 
general recrudescence of Mussulman fanaticism throughout 
Asia, directed against India by emissaries of the Sultan,. 
who wants to make us feel that wherever there are 
Mahommedans he is an important person. In the latter 
case the tribes of the North- Western hills may go off, one 
after another, like gunpowder-barrels; and India, already 
suffering from drought, pestilence, and famine, may be 
exposed to the intolerable nuisance of a widespread frontier 
war. We say “nuisance” advisedly, for the hillmen are: 
powerless to invade the plains, which alone produce revenuo;. 
but they can drag us into the gullies and passes and 
narrow valleys of their hills, and when with much loss of 
life they are defeated nothing has been gained. We- 
expend costly soldiers and costlier officers, and destroy: 
quantities of stone huts, and kill quite a number of people- 
with fierce moustachios, but of permanent gain to the 
Empire and its population there is literally none. The 
Government of India is evidently not quite certain which 
danger it has to face, for while it sends home reas- 
suring telegrams, quite justified if the risings are local, . 
it clearly thinks that nothing must be risked, and collects 
troops on a scale hardly usual in warfare with isolated 
tribes. It sent an army, it will be recollected, against 
Chitral, and it is using now against the Wuzeerees of 
Maizar and the fanatics of Swat, brigades which, if the - 
insurrections are local, almost outnumber the few hur-- 
dred hillmen they are at all likely to meet in battle. 


The Government is perfectly right, for we have under-- 
taken to keep the hills quiet, and it would never do to- 
suffer the smallest defeat to pass unavenged, lest the- 
Mussulmans in the hills, and in our own ranks, and far 
away in Hyderabad, where they hate us as High- 
Janders used to hate each other, should think that 
the Queen’s good fortune had ended, and that the 
time had arrived for one more struggle with the 
white barbarian. The “little cloud” must always be 
dispersed, lest, as Lord Dalhousie said, “it should spread 
and envelop the whole Empire in its gloom.” But what 
an impediment the whole business is to progressive 
government. So far from liking these little expeditions, 
as is sometimes suspected here, they are regarded by tho 
Government of India as hard-worked men regard irritating: 
“accidents” which lay them up for days. The chiefs of 
the Empire have more to do when things are quiet than 
they know how to get through; they detest anything 
which calls unfavourable European attention to India ;: 
and they want every penny they can gather together 
for imperative improvements in civil administration. 
Every month a dozen proposals are laid before them te. 
improve the judiciary or taxation, or the Forest Depart~ 
ment or the Engineering Department, or to cut canals, or 
to sanction railways, or to “ begin” seeking for minerals ; 
one-half of these proposals are sound beyond dispute, and 
all must wait until there is money disposable for any- 
thing except peremptory daily needs. And then sud- 
denly a telegram, as unexpected as an earthquake, tells 
the Viceroy that some tribe, whose name he cannot. 
pronounce, has “risen,” that a little army must be 
formed under the euphemism of “ reinforcements,” 
and that for that army supplies must be ordered up, 
transport animals must be gathered in huge droves, 
and camp-followers in thousands must be paid, all without 
regard to expense, the preparations being made under 
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that most wasteful of all just impressions, that nothing 
<a India costs so much as even three days of defeat. At 
‘¢his moment the cost of watching the Himalayas adds 
one-fifth to the cost of the whole Army, and, to add to 
official exasperation, is perfectly unavoidable. If we ever 
could have gone back, as some able advisers recom- 
anended in 1857-62, the time is over for such an opera- 
tion. ‘here is no change of policy which it would be 
‘safe to pursue, which would not, in fact, be regarded 
‘throughout India and Central Asia as a retreat in- 
dicating either want of spirit or deficiency of means. 
We must stay where we are and bear it, even if we have 
oe be stubborn for a century. Indeed, we ought to spend 
«more. We have a duty to the quiet peasants, who really 
wish for us, in ali the valleys, though they will not fight 
for us, and there are not half enough frontier police, 
riding Magistrates, or quick-moving mountain artillery. 
“The expeditions which are the alternative to regular and 
sufficient garrisons must continue, but to suppose that 
they are anything but annoyances is to misread the 
situation. Somebody writes, we see, that they “educate” 
the troops, but he hardly perhaps understands the forma- 
tion of powerful armies. Was the Prussian Army “ made” 
im frontier warfare, or any other of the armies which 
have from time to time proved irresistible? He might 
~as well say that battle was necessary to teach Elswick how 
to make guns or the dockyards how to turn out scientific 
éronclads. 

We suppose the Indian highlanders will become quiet 
after a time, but we are by no means sure that that 
Opinion is not a bit of optimism. We cannot find them 
lands sufficient to make their lives comfortable. We 
cannot completely disarm them. We cannot deprive 
local chiefs of authority, for if we did it would all 
pass to much more dangerous Moollahs and_head- 
men elected principally by their influence. We can- 
ae alter their creed, which is essentially a creed for 
unscrupulous warriors.. We can subsidise the chiefs, we 
an cut roads, and we can foster the habit of seeking 
“eareers within the native States, but we can do little more, 
and when we have: done that the two grand difficulties 
‘remain. The clans want something to eat, and something 
to do which ‘born fighting men will look at. It is the 
<dificulty of providing the latter which is the first per- 
manent difficulty of our rule in India. We destroy of 
necessity the interestingness of life. We cannot, and do 
not, find careers for any one who is not either of the 
Sourgeois or of the professional type, and there are 
millions of men in India whom those two types do not 
include. It is useless to ask fora remedy. There is no 
remedy, unless, indeed, we should need, and be able to 
pay, clouds of Indian soldiers for the garrison of tropical 
Africa, and that day, though it is coming, is as yet far off. 





A ROYAL RESIDENCE IN IRELAND. 


Ww entirely agree with Lord Charles Beresford’s 
strong plea for a Royal residence in Ireland. We 
are not so foolish as to imagine that the purchase or 
Suilding of a palace in Ireland and the presence of a 
Royal Prince will immediately make Ireland prosperous 
and contented. Prosperity and contentment cannot be so 
easily produced. Nor do we suppose that the Irish are such 
children that the presence among them of a future King 
would cause any:special outbreak of loyalty. To talk as 
i€ a Royal residence in Ireland would change the face of 
‘the island, and : bring instant peace and happiness, is of 
«course utterly absurd.. But though a Royal residence in 
{reland would not produce a miracle, it would, we believe, 
«lo something: quite worth doing to help Ireland. Lord 
Salisbury’s remark about circuses, d propos of the Parish 
Councils Bill, had a good deal of truth in it. The people 
like a circus, and.especially a Celtic people, and a Royal 
cesidence, with its parades and reviews, its guards and 
its lackeys, would provide a very acceptable circus. No 
doubt the Viceroy acts to some extent in this capacity, 
but not in a really satisfactory way. The Irish people 
are too quick-witted not to notice that they have in the 
Vieeregal Court not the real thing, but an imitation. 
‘They are entitled to the genuine article in the matter of 
regal pomp, atid they ought to have it. A Royal residence 


in Ireland and.thé presence of a Prince of the Blood would, 
however, do a great deal more than merely satisfy the desire 
for show and -ewremony that existsin Ireland. It would be 


certain to have a very marked effect in making Ire 
what it ought to be,—a great pleasure and sporting coun 
This is the age of sport under luxurious conditions, Wh, 
men with the taste for sport want is a comfortable ho 
in the middle of wildish country,—country which affords 
them good hunting and shooting and salmon-fishing, Now 
Ireland affords all these forms of sport in perfection, 
The people are born gamekeepers. They enter {yj} 
into the spirit of hunting and_ shooting, and Z 
one is more popular in Ireland than 9 ry 
sportsman. At present, however, Ireland’s unrivallg 
rivers and shooting-grounds are neglected. Were , 
Royal residence established in Ireland, a great deal of 
this neglect would pass away. People would ask, ‘If Pringe, 
and Princesses can spend a delightful time in Irelang 
every autumn, why could not we? Let us give up com, 
peting for Scotch moors as if they were houses in Carltog 
Terrace, and go to Ireland instead. There we can 
better sport for a quarter of the money.’ That they woulj 
follow the Royalties in hundreds we do not doubt for 4 
moment, and Ireland would thus become what it ought tp 
be,—the home of the sporting amateur. At this momen} 
there is nowhere in the world where a man with sporti 
instincts and £5,000 a year clear can get such splendid valyg 
for his money. In Scotland his whole income would goin 
hiring his shootings and his river. In Ireland he could gg 
his ground and yet have something over to live on, 
Another good result of the establishment of a Royal regi. 
dence would be the influx of holiday tourists. There ig 
of course, no reason why the trippers should follow, 
Royal Duke, but as a matter of fact they would 
Probably they would do so, not out of snobbishness, bat 
simply because of the immense advertisement given to 
Ireland by the residence. of a Royal household and the 
accompanying entertainments. When the Queen goes to 
Nice the influx of English visitors. always doubles. But 
not two per cent. of these extra visitors go to Nice becaug 
they think they will see the top of the Queen’s parasol, 
They go because they see Nice advertised every day inthe 
newspapers. » They read about Nice and the sunshine til 
Nice gets printed on their brains. Then comes the 
decision to go abroad, and the question, “ Where shall 
we go?” The immediate answer is “ Nice,”—because, 
consciously or unconsciously, they have seen Nic 
suggested every day as an ideal place for a holiday. If 
in the same way Killarney, or Donegal, or wherever the 
Royal residence was, were advertised daily in the 
Court Circular as a place of pleasure, numbers of 
tourists would answer the holiday question with 
“Treland.’ That Ireland would benetit by a large 
inflow of tourists goes without saying. They and the 
sporting people might easily spend an extra two millions 
a year in Lreland, and those millions would fructify in the 
people’s pockets with the best possible results. Next,a 
Royal residence in Ireland would act as a kind of search. 
light on Ireland. Princes bring in their train all sorts 
and conditions of people, including plenty of newspaper 
reporters, and these people and reporters would keep us 
well informed as to what was going on in Ireland. The 
coming and going of so important a household would 
have the effect of making Ireland far more visible than 
she is at present to the rest of the United Kingdom. 
From the material point of view, then, we cannot doubt 
that a Royal residence would be a help to Ireland. I it 
could be coupled with a tunnel under St. George's 
Channel the benefits would indeed be still swifter and 
greater. The: tunnel is, of course, the more important; 
but the two together would, we believe, secure very 
important results. 


Granted that a Royal residence is to be established in 
Ireland, how are we to obtain it? How is it to be paid 
for and maintained, and who is to occupy it? To begin 
with, we would suggest that the Government should 
inquire what is the best really great country house 10 
Ireland now ‘for sale on reasonable terms. The housé 
must be large and good—the notion of building al 
entirely new country palace is too absurdly extravagant 
to be considered-—and must command a great sporting 
estate. There must be the possibility of constructing 4 
deer forest..on the Scotch .model, there must be good 
salmon-fishing,.first-class general shooting, and good hunt- 
ing,—in a word, a really finesporting domain, We do not 





profess to know what, Irish; places. best come up to these 
requirements, but, that there are several we go not doubt. If 
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mere ret d if th ding country were suitable 
ll, and if the surrounding ¢ ’ 
ps a ‘ie can express no opinion, the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s castle at Lismore would be the kind of place, for the 
house is so large and so well built that it would want little 
or no tinkering. That, however, is a mere illustration. 
That there are plenty of places available we do not doubt 
for a moment. But, of course, you cannot put a Royal 
Prince into a Royal residence without giving him money to 
keep it up. We would buy the Royal residence by a direct 
ae of £200,000. That ought to be quite enough, for 
¢ would buy no farms with it,—only mountain, lake, 
and river, and such rough land as is wanted fur a sport- 
ing paradise. The agricultural land must be sold off to 
the tenants. To provide for the up-keep and for an enter- 
tainment fund we would suppress. that pernicious symbol 
of separation, the Lord-Lieutenant and his imitation 
Court. The Viceroyalty costs now in all some £30,000 a 
year. We would take £15,000 a year of this to keep up the 
house and to provide a proper establishment. Further, we 
would grant the Prince inhabiting the house £2,000 a 
month while in Ireland for entertainment purposes. He 
would never be likely to stop more than seven months 
of the year in Ireland. Who is to be the Prince? 
Clearly the Duke of York. He is the future King, 
and it is therefore right that he should get to know 
Ireland. He is a keen sportsman, but at present he has 
no great country house of his own. A fine castle in Ire- 
land with plenty of good sport would therefore, we pre- 
sume, be very useful to him and the Duchess of York. It 
would make a real home for them and their children, and 
would improve the financial position of the-eldest son of 
the Heir-Apparent. In truth, the scheme is one which is 
open to no serious objections. It will cost nothing,—the 
interest on the purchase-money is not worth thinking 
about; it will do something to gratify the Irish love of pomp 
and ceremony; it will help Ireland financially by bringing 
a great deal of Saxon gold and of Saxon sportsmen and 
tourists; and it will provide the future King of England 
with a home among that part of the people of the United 
Kingdom which he would otherwise know least about. If, 
then, the affairs of this world were governed by common- 
sense we should certainly expect to see a Royal residence 
established in Ireland as a Jubilee gift from the nation to 
the Crown. Our experience, however, is that schemes 
which are without any real or serious objections to them 
seldom come off. We are so fond of opposition in this 
country that practically we seldom do things to which 
there is no opposition. Not till a plan is opposed do 
people get keen enough about it to force it through. We 
wish we could think that the plan of a Royal residence 
would inspire some one to say that he would die in the 
last ditch to prevent it. Then there would be some hope. 
As it is, we are afraid that it will afford another example 
of schemes killed with kindness. Our only hope is in 
Lord Charles Beresford. Possibly he may be able to 
induce some one to break heads with him over the scheme 
he so strenuously advocates. 





THE VANITY OF JOURNALISTS. 

T is a little difficult to argue with Mr. Birrell because 
owing, we must say, as much to defective art on his 

side as to dullness on the part of his readers, it is nearly 
impossible to discover when he is stating his real opinion and 
when he is indulging in the humour of exaggeration. He 
can hardly believe, for instance, that because daily news- 
papers are published for profit, therefore the leader-writers, 
who do not own them, have no right to “pose” as persons 
animated by lofty motives, or bound to write under a sense of 
responsibility. That is what in his lecture at Lincoln’s Inn on 
Saturday he seemed to say ; but to say it is to say that because 
a bookseller hopes to end the year with a balance to credit, 
therefore the author whose work he publishes has no right to 
“pose” as a man of public spirit or deep sense of respon- 
sibility for those he is addressing. What is the difference 
between the two cases? If the journalist is paid by his 
Proprietor so is the author by his bookseller, and in each case 
the writer seeks the largest audience he can obtain. The 
world has hitherto thought that the author should have that 
public spirit and should feel that responsibility, and in 
laughing at either Mr. Birrell is only trying to destroy by 
ridicule the most effective of all guarantees ‘for upright con- 
duct,—a guarantee all the more needed because the journalist 








is anonymous. The Member of Parliament or the author- 
who signs his name has his reward in public applause, official 
power, or honour from the State, but the journalist has only 
the pleasure of obeying his conscience, and the sense that, 
although unseen, he is influencing the current of affairs.. 
Mr. Birrell contemns the Times for having said on one 
occasion that the Empire demanded of it this or that 
course; but supposing the sentence sincere, what did it 
mean except that patriotism requires a particular line of 
action? Is that base? No doubt the journalist may refer 
too often to his sense of duty, be too magniloquent over the 
magnitude of his audience, or be absurdly vain of his: 
unseen influence; but those are defects of taste rather 
than of morals, and it would be hard to prove that they do- 
any injury either to readers or to the general public. It 
is an error to be vain, or to be too important, or to confase 
an individual thought with the sentiment of the public; but. 
would Mr. Birrell gravely argue that public men, or public: 
preachers, or authors who sign their names are always free- 
from the commission of those errors? Weseemto remember’ 
politicians who often speak of the opinion of their constituents. 
when they are expressing their own; orators who were a 

little intoxicated by the magnitude of the crowds they were 
addressing; ministers, and even Bishops, who prefaced’ 
unpleasant remarks by stating that they were compelled to- 
make them lest they should fail in their duty to the vast 

community whom their position compelled them to address. 

We do not, as literary critics, usually like such formulas much 

better than Mr. Birrell does, but they may sometimes be 
necessary, they can always be discounted, and by no possi- 

bility can they do anybody any harm. As for the vanity 
being more vicious because the vain person is anonymoas,. 
that is unadulterated nonsense. The speaker might as well» 
say that the ugly woman who admires herself when unper. 
ceived, in the glass, is worse than the same woman bridling 
and simpering before a crowd. She may be sillier in the first 
instance, but at least she is more sincere. Mr. Birrell says 
that because most daily papers are sold: for their news 

therefore the “posing” of their leader-writers is unfair; 

but is not the effect of a speech from any politician 
or Member of Parliament greatly increased by his positions 
which is no part of himself? We venture to say that when 

Mr. Birrell is a Cabinet Minister he will find that his words. 
will carry an increased weight which will be wholly independent 
of their intrinsic merit, and which will surprise, perhaps even: 
a little disgust, himself. We have no wish to say ill-natered 

things, but is not Mr. Birrell a little under the influence of 
the unconscious jealousy with which all politicians regard alk 
Press-men as if the Jatter were intruding without warrant 

into what ought to be considered a sacred preserve? That 

was the avowed feeling of all public men a hundred years 

ago, and is the feeling of most public men on the Continent 

even now, and itis rather a mean one. In the abstract, the 

orator and the journalist have equal rights, and if any one 

wishes to press hard the rights that accrue to a represen- 

tative, no one is more clearly elected than the journalist. 
The newspaper which the public disapproves dies quicker 
than any of the “shops” among which Mr. Birrell in his - 
contempts pleased to reckon it. 


It is difficult, as we have said, to be quite sure when Mr: 
Birrell is in jest and when in earnest, but so far as he is 
serious, we suspect him of thinking, with Robespierre and 
Richard Cobden—“ Powers eternal! such names mingled ”— 
that the conductors of newspapers should confine themselves: 
to purveying news. Why? That certainly would be no pro- 
tection to the public, for a piece of news may be more false- 
than any argument could possibly be, may inflame the public- 
more, and may be sent by writers much more irresponsible 
and anonymous. We remember, in 1870, a very short item 
of intelligence, entirely false, the exact authorship of which 
is even yet obscure, and which did more to produce a first- 
class war than any despatch from an Ambassador or article 
by a journalist could possibly have effected. There is no 
reason in the world why those who draft bulletins should not 
“ pose ” or exhibit vanity—as a matter of fact they are always 
saying, “I told you so”—or avail themselves of the mighty 
publicity of the journal they address. Nor would such a 
restriction in any way increase the pleasure of the public. 
We know that many proprietors believe this as devoutly as 
Cobden or Mr. Birrell, and are beginning to act on the 
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Yelief; but, having studied newspapers for more years than 
we care to remember, we venture entirely to disagree with 
them. A class, often a highly intellectual class, is very 
impatient of “editorials,” but the majority of average men 
are slightly puzzled by fresh news, and rather eager to see 
bow it has struck the littke Committee of experienced men 
with a special training, whose opinion, in nine journals out 
of ten, is given out under cover of the anonymous “ We,” 
which is said to be so much vainer than “I,” and is really so 
much less vain. Their instinct of criticism tells them that 
-even the hastyand midnight judgment of Mr. John Walter, Mr. 
Belane, Mr. Mowbray Morris, and Mr. R. Lowe—we mention 
only the dead—all sitting together, as must have happened 
repeatedly in 1852, must have in it some little useful 
guidance. They cannot wait for the discourse of politicians, 
which may be delayed for weeks, and the discourse of the 
coffee-house, once so influential, is no longer sought. Formerly 
that first opinion, we should quite concede to Mr. Birrell, was 
a great deal too influential, but at present it only helps to 
make up a judgment so independent that all over the King- 
dom the most popular journals constantly fail not only in 
gaiding Parliament, but in influencing elections. We fail to 
see any objection to the “leader” except its hastiness, which 
is greatly modified by the experience of those who produce it, 
that is not also an objection to discussion of any kind. It is 
usually in this country just as honest as the utterance of any 
statesman. It may be, and in 1852 it repeatedly was, quite 
as able, and as for its irresponsibility, would Mr. Birrell deny 
that responsibility may be a source of weakness as well as 
strength? So far from believing that the absence of anonymity 
is an unmixed benefit to the statesman, we believe that its 
anonymous character is a source of vitality to our permanent 
‘Civil Service, and that the hundred million eyes which, when 
anything happens, turn their blaze upon the Minister con- 
-cerned, daunt and disconcert, more often than they encourage 
him in the use of his mental power. We should trust Mr. 
Birrell’s thoughts were he Commissioner of Revenue much 
more than his thoughts when he is publishing essays, and his 
thoughts when he embodies them in essays much more than 
his thoughts when he is talking to constituents. The leader- 
writer is very often not a statesman—though we could name 
a good many on the Times who were—but the vanity which 
induces them to claim that rank is at worst a foible, and often 
‘helps to avoid arguments and appeals to prejadice which 
would lower their self-respect. The man who thinks himself 
a statesman responsible for his course to an Empire is not 
likely to take a cheque for defending an opinion he does not 
kold, and the example of all countries except this shows that 
the greatest danger which threatens the Press is a form of 
corruption from which the proud shrink as instinctively as 
the good. 





THE DECAY OF DANDYISM. 


OW is it that dandyism has ceased to exist as a social 
force? We do not, of course, deny that people think 
as much about fine clothes as ever, and pay as much attention 
to “‘ the nice carriage of a clouded cane,” or to the exact angle 
at which the sides of the waistcoat should intersect the middle 
line of the shirt. Dandyism, however, is something very 
different from mere devotion to dress. It is byno means purelya 
matter of clothes, though clothes are its chief ingredient. What 
we should like to discover is the reason why there can never 
be another Beau Brummell,—why, that is, the modern world 
never puts a well-dressed fribble on a pinnacle and worships 
him. To say that the smart world of London, and indeed of 
England, did this in the case of George Brummell is no ex- 
aggeration. Brummell while he reigned was accorded a social 
mastery never given to mere rank or wealth or genius. As 
we are reminded by a little book just published by Messrs. 
Dent and Co., Brummell was what Byron called him, a 
Napoleon,—the absolute despot of London drawing-rooms. 
The work in question—a translation by Mr. Douglas Ainslie of 
“A Study of Dandyism,” by M. Barbey d’Aurevilly—is a little 
wearisome by reason of its forced whimsicality, and by the 
violence of its paradoxes; but, in spite of these faults, it 
draws attention to the extraordinary importance attached to 
dandyism at the beginning of the century, and so suggests 
the question which we have placed at the head of this article, 
—How is it that dandyism, in Brummell’s sense, has ceased 
to exist? 





tines 
Primd-facie one would say that we possessed exactly the 
soil in which dandyism ought to flourish. The Dewspapers 
give daily—nay, hourly—prominence to all sorts of Person 
details connected with men, notorious and insign; 
If another Brummell were to arise among us he would 
have unrivalled opportunities for making himself Conspicnon, 
His best rude things would be accorded an immense Publicity 
the moment they had been said. His dicta in 
ties or trousers would be published with full-page illustration, 
as often as he deigned to utter them, and the chance of his 
suffering neglect at the hands of a forgetful public woul 
be reduced to a minimum. It requires little imagination tp 
suggest the headlines and general letterpress which won| 
accompany “A Glimpse into the Great Dandy’s Way, 
robes.” “We are enabled by the kindness of Mr, — 
to afford our readers the pleasure of seeing an absolutely 
correct set of reproductions of the various garments worn by 
the modern Brummell at Ascot on the Cup Day,” and s0 onanj 
soon. Of course at the end of the article would come the 
announcement that “the letterpress as well as the Photographs 
from which our illustrations are reproduced, are copyrightaj 
both here and in the United States of America.” Butin spite 
of the fact that there is an insatiable hunger in the public 
mind for personal details, and that the age is distinctly ip. 
terested in questions of dress—witness descriptions of men; 
dress as well as of women’s fashions in our papen= 
no modern Brummell has been able to avail himself of th 
splendid opportunities which exist for self-advertisement, 
Doubtless there are one or two well-dressed men who to, 
certain extent set the fashions, but their names and habits are 
utterly unknown to the world at large. Yet ninety years ag) 
Brummell, with almost no opportunities for advertising hin. 
self, became known to the whole of England, and knom 
simply because he was the arbiter of dress and of fashionable 
luxuries. It is not because impudence has died out among 
us. There are plenty of men quite as impudent as ever 
Brammell was, but nowadays their impudence, though it may 
amuse, gives them no social prestige. A handsome young man 
might nowadays be taken up by smart people, might spend 
great deal on his dress, and might be as rude and as ill-bred 
as possible without attracting any attention beyond a very 
narrow circle. His worst acts of radeness might be quoted, 
but the notion of his becoming the leader of society would 
not even be discussed. The writer of the little book mentioned 
above would probably have argued that dandyism has ceased to 
exist because we do not happen to have among us a man with 
a genius for the part. According to him Brummell ws 
one of the men who only appear once in _ three or 
four hundred years, and cannot be produced to order 
or created by their environment. We do not agree. 
We believe that if the world were still anxious to be 
ruled by dandyism we should see a new race of Brummells 
spring up. Brummell, no doubt, was no fool, but at the 
same time it is utterly absurd to describe him as does 
M. Barbey d’Aurevilly. He was able to impose the reign of 
dandyism on London society because London society was 
ripe for that imposition. It is no longer ready to accept 
dandyism, and hence there are no more Brummells. We have 
no desire to seem too optimistic, but our belief is that this 
unwillingness of the modern world to trouble itself about 
dandyism, or to allow the dandies to take advantage of the 
opportunities which undoubtedly exist for directing attention 
to their doings, is due to the fact that public opinion is far 
healthier and saner than it used to be in all such matters. A 
wholesome contempt for all that is comprised in the word 
“ dandyism ” has grown up of late years. Poets and statesmen, 
men of light and leading, as well as men of rank and fashion, 
were quite willing to tolerate Beau Brummell’s follies and to 
submit to his impertinences. It apparently amused them toseé 
and copy his extravagant vagaries in frocks and pantaloons 
It would not amuse, but merely bore, the great men of to-day. 
They would feel about dandyism, should it appear again for 
a season, just as they feel about the gaming-table and the prize- 
ring. They would no more endure the details of Brummell’s 
toilet than the two bottles of port after dinner which our 
great-grandfathers considered almost necessary to prove 
that a man was not a crack-brained ascetic. We have 
grown out of dandyism just as we have grown out of the 
deep and dull potations of the Regency. One would now 
seem as degrading and as foolish as the other. In a word, ¥é 
have developed since the days of George IV., and are now too 
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grown up to worship a dandy. Possibly when, or let us 
rather say if, we enter a period of second childhood we may 
come back to the worship of the clothes-horse walking 
gracefully, but not till then shall we have a recrudescence of 
dandyism. Time in its course,and the changes and whims 
of fashion, may give us back a period of wild extrava- 
gance in dress; but this will be only a passing phase, 
—something very different from the enormities of the Beau 
Brommell régime. It is not Brummell’s neck-cloths or 
his coats that are the wonder, but the enthronisation of the 
man as the autocrat of the proudest society in Europe. 
‘Madame de Staél was no doubt Madame de Staél, but, still, 
think of what is conveyed by the fact that she was made 
“ almost unhappy ” by the fact of “not having met with his 
[Brummell’s] favour.” Take, too, the story of the Duchess 
telling her daughter before her first ball that the one thing 
of importance was to make a favourable impression on 
Mr. Brummell. If only he could be induced to say something 
favourable of her, her position would be assured asa woman of 
fashion. 
Though we may feel sure that the improvement in our 
manners and the growth of a feeling of contempt for all 
things oufré and extravagant have made dandyism an im- 
possibility in the future, it is not uninteresting to inquire 
q@hat was the secret of Brummell’s success. How came it 
¢hat a man of low birth, of only moderate fortune, and of no 
special ability was able to conquer London and to hold his 
conquest so long? Brummell was not the mere whim of a few 
yyears,—the comet of a season. He was an absolute King from 
dais first appearance in London society in 1799 till the fatal 
day in 1814 on which he ordered in the chicken from Watier’s 
‘for dinner, went to the opera, and at the door got into a post- 
chaise, drove to Dover, and left England for good. We 
‘believe the explanation is to be found in the fact that he had 
early imbibed the spirit, if not the words, of the motto which 
Banton borrowed from Bacon. “ Boldness, boldness, and 
again boldness ” was Brummell’s motto. Whether in his say- 
éngs, his actions, or his dress, Brummell always did the bold 
thing. Another maxim on which Brummell acted was that 
which recognises the fact that the majority of both men and 
women like to be trampled on. Brummell early realised the 
galue of this maxim, and, like Swift and Beau Nash in their 
several spheres, he scored a great social success by its use 
Society came in crowds to be trampled upon and kicked. 
So much, indeed, did they like the process that when Brummell 
left England they ran over to Calais to enjoy the much-loved 
infliction. And Brummell had the good sense to give them what 
they wanted. The haughty debtor in exile was just as rude 
and just as arbitrary as the sovereign dandy. Thus, though we 
may despise Brummell, and congratulate ourselves on the 
fact that we have done with him as an institution, we cannot 
deny that the man knew human nature profoundly. No 
doubt he put his knowledge to selfish, ignoble and paltry 
ends. Still, a person who has the courage to seize the wild 
268, society, by the mane, to jump on its back, and to ride it 
where and how he will, deserves his meed of wonder and 
admiration. 





THE GIANT TORTOISE OF ALDABRA. 
R. WALTER ROTHSCHILD has procured for this 
country, and installed in the Zoological Society’s 
collection, the oldest living creature in the world. It is one 
of the giant tortoises of Aldabra, safficiently remarkable for 
its size, for it weighs a quarter of a ton, but even more 
interesting from the record of its age. This gives it a known 
life of one hundred and fifty years, with the unknown incre- 
ment of its age previous to its transportation to the island of 
Mauritius, It is, we believe, the same tortoise which was 
mentioned in the treaty between Great Britain and France 
when the island was ceded by the former country in 1810, and 
has therefore changed its status four times in a century and 
@ half as a national heirloom. 


‘When the length of the life of other animals is contrasted 
with that of the giant tortoise, it is clear that the latter 
must enjoy some special advantage, either of structure or of 
habit, conducing to longevity. One hundred years is a good 
old age for an elephant, and no other animals, except certain 
birds and reptiles, reach half this span of years. With this 
we may contrast the following instances of the length of 


species. In the Bishop’s garden at Peterborough one died im 
1821 which was said to have exceeded two hundred and twenty 
years. The Lambeth tortoise, which was introduced into the 
garden by Archbishop Laud about the year 1625, and died in 
1753, owing to some neglect of the gardener, lived in its “last 
situation” one hundred and twenty-eight years. In 1833, Sir 
Charles Colville, Governor of the Mauritius, sent to the 
Zoological Gardens a tortoise weighing 285lb. It was 
4 ft. 4in. long, and had been in the Mauritius for sixty-seven 
years. The exact period was known, for this tortoise was 
brought to that island from the Seychelles in 1766 by the 
Chevalier Marion du Fresne. At that time it was full-grown, 
so that its real age was probably much greater. In the 
Museum of Natural History at South Kensington are the 
remains of an Aldabra tortoise, of the species now 
presented to the Zoological Society by Mr. Walter 
Rothschild, which, though only known to be eighty years 
old, weighed 870 lb., and was still growing at the time of its 
death. 


The structure of the tortoises contributes a large share to 
their pre-eminence in length of life. Their bodies are spared 
the whole of that exhausting process of collapse and expansion 
which we call “ breathing.” The cruel wear and tear of this 
incessant motion, involving work of lungs, muscles, ribs, and 
air-passages, unnoticed in health, but one of the most dis- 
tressing facts revealed by illness, does not fall on the happy 
tortoise. His “shell,” back-piece and breastplate alike, is 
as rigid as a piece of concrete. The “armour ” of an armadillo 
rises and falls on his back at each respiration. That of the 
tortoise being an “ outside skeleton ” instead of a “ process of 
the epidermis,” he is kindly saved all this trouble. He sucks 
in air by making a vacuum with his tongue, and swallows it 
like water, the reservoir instead of a stomach being his 
capacious lungs. In addition to this enormous saving of 
energy, the tortoise enjoys two other structural advantages. 
He has no teeth to break, decay, get out of order, and 
ultimately starve him to death, like those of an old horse or 
a broken-toothed rabbit. Instead he has sharp horny edges 
to his mouth, which do not break or get out of order. And, 
lastly, there is hisimpenetrable shell. In reference to this, size 
is of a real advantage, for though small tortoises may live for 
centuries in Bishops’ gardens, they have their enemies in the 
outer world. Adjutant-storks swallow them whole and digest 
them, shell and all, and in California the golden eagle carries 
them up toa height and lets them fall on the rocks, thereby | 
smashing their shells, as the Sicilian eagle was trying to do 
when he dropped the tortoise on the skull of Avschylus.. 
But when a tortoise grows to a weight of 200 Ib. 
there is no living animal which could injure it in any way. 
As it can swim it cannot drown; its limbs are so constructed , 
as to be little liable tu fracture, and its interior is so arranged 
that it can fast for long periods, and has an internal reservoir 
of water, though it is naturally rather a thirsty animal. 
Charles Darwin, when among the giant tortoises of the Gala- 
pagos Islands, saw the newly-hatched young carried off by . 
buzzards and carrion hawks, but the full-grown animals of 
200 lb. weight seemed beyond the chance of any danger. He 
surmised that their deaths, when such took place, were only 
due to accident, such as falling over precipices, and inhabi- 
tants of the islands corroborated this conclusion. 


Being “built to last,” the tortoise’s habits and character’ 
have to conform in some sort to the limitations set by its’ 
form. It is not tempted to waste energy in useless 
motion. On the other hand, the disposition of the land 
tortoises is eminently placid. This is by no means 
an inseparable accompaniment of slow and solidly-built 
reptiles. Toads, for example, have dreadful tempers, 
which induce them to fight battles on dusty roads, and lose 
their lives untimely. Then there is a hugh fat frog in, 
Argentina which can only hop an inch at a time, but which’ 
is so irritable that he positively barks with fury, and almost — 
bursts in his endeavours to come to close quarters and bite. ' 
But the tortoise “leads the life of tranquillity on the carpet 
of prudence,” and neither “wears out” nor “rusts out.” 
Yet they are less apathetic than might be supposed from the 
habits of the small species kept in English gardens. On the 
Galapagos Islands Darwin found that the giant tortoises were 
really not only the “oldest inhabitants,” but the representa- 
tive creatures of the archipelago. They were living their 








years attained both by the smaller tortoises and the gigantic 
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as devoid of incident as one might imagine. Both food and 
water are more common on the higher parts of the islands 
—which are extinct volcanoes—than near the coast. Fresh 
water, indeed, is only found up in the hills, and, as the tor- 
toises are very fond of water, they have to make long and 
uphill journeys to reach it. They make “broad and well- 
beaten paths” from the coast to the springs, and it was by 
following the tortoises’ roads that the Spaniards first found 
the springs they needed to water the ships. “When I landed 
at Chatham Island,” writes Mr. Darwin, “I could not 
imagine what animal travelled so methodically along the 
well-chosen tracks. Near the springs it was a curious 
spectacle to behold many of these great monsters,—one set 
eagerly travelling onwards with outstretched necks, and 
another set returning after having drunk their fill, When 
the tortoise arrives at a spring, quite regardless of any 
spectator, it buries its head in the water above its eyes, and 
greedily swallows great mouthfuls at the rate of ten a 
minute.” Onthe dry lower ground the explorer found the 
giant tortoises munching up a succulent cactus. On the 
higher ground they ate leaves, fallen berries, and lichen. 


A very curious fact in relation to the giant tortoises is their 


‘isolation on small, remote, ocean-surrounded islands at vast 


distances from land and from each other. Aldabra, for 


‘example, is a small uninhabited island in the Indian Ocean, 


north-west of Madagascar. Others are found in ocean 
archipelagoes, like the Seychelles, or recent volcanic islets, 
like the Galapagos off the Pacific coast of South America. 
One rather attractive theory for this isolation of the big 
tortoises traces their “plantation ” on these desolate islands to 
the old buccaneers. It has been contended that the Galapagos 
Islands were the original home of the giant tortoises, and that 


‘the rovers, who stocked them on board ship and kept them 


alive for long periods, may have left them at places of call, 


‘even in remote oceans, during the long periods in which bucca- 


neering flourished. The Galapagos tortoise is now known to 
naturalists as the Testudo Indicus. Butin the days of the 
Elizabethan discoverers, before the establishment of the 
“buccaneers,” it was stated that the Spaniards held that 
“there were no other such tortoises in those seas except on 


‘the Galapagos.” 


This view, that in island groups the “creative force” may 
be traced in its origin, gains much colour from Mr. Darwin's 
discovery of an astonishing number of new species of birds 
and flowers on these islands, lying remote under the Equator 
at a distance of eight hundred miles from the mainland of 
South America. But it is also an argument in favour of the 
view that the giant tortoises of the Seychelles and Aldabra 


‘are also instances of separate and peculiar forms generated 


on specific and limited areas of earth, and developed and 
surviving under conditions of food and climate not precisely 
like those in any other place. But even so they are a curious 
anomaly. In most islands the tendency of animal life is to 
fall below rather than to rise above the normal size. But 
there are instances to the contrary even in the Mauritius, 
Bourbon, and Rodriquez, near the home of the Aldabra giant 
tortoises. Not to mention the roc of Madagascar, the 
dodo was the largest of all pigeons, and survived in 
considerable numbers after Mascarenhas discovered the 
islands, and the largest living representative of the 
family, the crowned pigeon of Nicobar, is also an island 
species. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE UNDERGRADUATES AND NEWNHAM 
COLLEGE.—A CORRECTION. 
[To Tue Epitor oF THE “ SpecTaTor.”] 
S1r,—In a letter which appeared in the Spectator of June 19th, 
under the heading ‘‘The Undergraduates and Newnham 
College,” I stated that on May 2lst, at about midnight, a 
party of men belonging to a neighbouring College broke 
several windows at Newnham, and that an egg was thrown 
into one of the rooms. These statements have been challenged 
by the Master of the College indicated, and I have therefore 
made further inquiries. As the result of these, I now desire 
to withdraw unreservedly the part of my statements relating 
to this particular College, and to express my regret for having 
made it, since I find that the assailants were associated with 








this College on insufficient evidence. The more complete 
accounts I have now received differ in a few details from 
the brief summary of events furnished me at first. The 
window-breaking took place at about 10 p.m. instead of at 
midnight, the missiles used being fireworks, and severa) 
panes, belonging to two different windows, were broken, 
The egg was thrown at about 9 p.m.; it did not actually 
enter the room, but hit the window, which opens outwards, 
and was then open. Three of the points just mentioned 
—viz., the time at which the windows were broken, the 
number of windows broken, and the kind of missile used— 
are given on the authority of the Master above referred to, 
as the result of some independent inquiries of his own, 
The account of the egg was provided by the lady occupying 
the room in question.—I am, Sir, &c., AN ONLOOKER, 





THE GREAT TERROR. 
[To rue Eprror or THe “Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—I have read your article on this subject (Spectator, 
July 17th) with great interest and general agreement, 
Surely the paralysis of the Great Powers in face of the 
procrastinating policy of the Porte is one of the strangest 
facts in history. Of all military Powers the Porte 
is the most easily managed, if only the right method 
be adopted; yet the European Powers go on dealing 
with it as if it were amenable to the fordinary methods 
of diplomacy. The Porte is not a secular Government. It 
is a religious Government, subject to an inflexible religion, 
which is impervious to reasoning. The Porte never has 
yielded, and never will yield, to argument, however irresistible 
in logic. It never has refused, and never will refuse, to obey 
a command when issued by an authority able to enforce it.. 
On the first day of the Conference on the Greek question 
Tewfik Pasha declared truly that “it would be a viola- 
tion of Mohamedan law” to give up territory con- 
quered by Mussulman arms; and the British Ambassador 
is reported to have replied that England could not 
consent to give back to a Mohamedan Power Christians 
who had been liberated from it. For this Sir Philip Currie 
was severely criticised by the Vienna Press and by some 
organs of the British Press. It is this apparently invincible 
ignorance of the fundamental facts of the case on the part of 
a large and influential portion of the European public that 
has always been the bane of European diplomacy in dealing 
with the Sultan. It was not Sir Philip Currie, it was Tewfik 
Pasha, who raised the religious question; and quite rightly,, 
from his point of view. And it is just because all the- 
Ambassadors, except the British, have failed to recognise 
this fact, that they have allowed themselves to be befvoled 
for two months by the Sultan. Tewfk Pasha’s initial 
declaration that it would be a violation of Mohamedan 
law for the Sultan to surrender Thessaly was virtually 
an invitation to the Powers to order the Sultan to sur-. 
render it on pain of coercion. To surrender it without 
coercion would have been an act of apostasy on the part of 
the Sultan justifying his deposition by the Sheikh-ul-Islam. 
For the same law which forbids him to yield without coercion 
on any point that touches the Sacred Law obliges him to yield 
in face of force majeure, “lest damage should ensue to Islam.” 
The Powers ought, therefore, to have begun where they have: 
ended after more than two months of puerile discussion. 
They ought to have agreed upon the terms of peace among 
themselves, and, declining any discussion, given the Sultan a. 
week to consider the matter, with a plain intimation that 
immediate coercion would follow refusal. Had they done so, 
the question would have been settled two months ago, and 
Greece would not have been ruined. All the talk about the: 
Sultan being afraid of “the war party ” is nonsense. There 


is no war party outside the diplomatic chicanery of the 


Sultan. His willis supreme, and not a tongue would have 
wagged against him if he had evacuated Thessaly two months 
ago in obedience to an ultimatum from the Concert; but sub- 
mission without an ultimatum would have imperilled his 
throne. 

How is it that the Powers fail to recognise this elementary 
fact in their dealings with the Sultan? Some of them know 
it quite well. Lobanoff gave terse expression to it eighteen 
months ago when he said that “Turkey never changes.” 
Semper eadem is more applicable to Turkey, just because it 
is an unchangeable theocracy, than it ever was to Papal 
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Rome. Lord Salisbury also recognised this fact when he 
succeeded with much trouble in getting the Powers to accept 
the principle of coercion as an essential preliminary to the 
offer of any future proposals to the Sultan. I wish he had 
seen his way to making the carrying out of that agree- 
ment a condition of his co-operation with the Concert. 
Experience shows that the Concert is too lumbering and 
lethargic for use until some member of it takes the lead in 
spurring it on by threat of separate action, or at least absten- 
tion from further co-operation. The instances are numerous 
where the Concert has done mischief. I cannot recall a 
single instance where it has done any good, and I shall be 
glad if any one can supply me with one. If the Powers have 
intimated to the Sultan that coercion will be the penalty of 
his refusing to quit Thessaly, no doubt he will quit it. If 
there has been no such intimation his Iradé has no more 
value than the cartload of similar documents which en- 
cumber the pigeon-holes of our Foreign Office. The 
Sultan will never yield, and cannot if he would, except 
under a threat of coercion. The history of Turkey 
may be searched in vain for a single exception to that 
rule. It is the failure to comprehend this rudimentary 
fact that endangers the peace of Europe. If the Powers, 
after the Sultan had fooled them about Crete for six months 
and at last made that fertile island a pandemonium, had 
punished him by annexing Crete to Greece, that object-lesson 
would have served them better than all their senseless 
diplomacy. If they are now going to reward him by a 
rectification of frontier in his favour and by a heavy in- 
demnity for a war for which he is responsible, how can they 
expect success in their next diplomatic contest with him? It 
is not the Sultan whom I blame; he is acting in obedience to 
the law of Islam. The real culprit—however unconscious—is 
the stupid diplomacy of Earope.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Matcoum MacCo tt. 





THE HINDOO PRESS. 
[To tHe EpiTok oF THE ‘*SpEctarTor.’’] 

§1m,—The authorities quoted by Sir Charles Elliott in the 
Spectator of July 24th, as I anticipated, say nothing which 
differs from my own view as to the nature of the offence of 
sedition in India. They only express what a jury ought, or 
might be expected, to do in particular cases. That there is 
deep-seated discontent in India, sometimes, though rarely, 
amounting to disaffection, I do not doubt. But if the 
Government flatters itself that this discontent is entirely 
due to the mischievous inventions of the native Press, and 
that if it only had the power to suppress any newspaper it 
chose this discontent would disappear, then the Government 
is, I am afraid, indulging in a dangerous delusion, and not 
facing the real difficulties of the situation. Still, of course, 
the Press in India, as elsewhere, requires sometimes to be 
kept in order, and it may be true that a jury cannot always be 
relied on to do its duty in Press prosecutions. It might 
therefore be desirable so far to alter the law as to enable 
all cases of this kind to be tried without a jury. This 
would leave acontrol over the administration of the law in 
the hands of the Judges, who could be trusted to do their 
duty, whereas no confidence can exist that justice will be 
done if the Press of India is placed at the mercy of the 
Executive without the possibility of appealing to the Courts 
of law. Ido not mean to accuse the Government of being 
consciously unjust. But it is an undeniable fact that in 
matters of this kind no Government can be trusted. The 
ruler has not been born who can judge fairly how far out- 
spoken criticism of his own actions is or is not injurious to 
the public. 

; T appeal to Sir Charles Elliott, whose own high sense of 
Justice I do not for a moment doubt, whether the alteration in 
procedure which I suggest would not be sufficient, and whether 
we may not thus keep clear of those “Continental” methods, 
which are equally hateful and degrading whether they are put 
in force at Calcutta or at Berlin. 

T rejoice to see that Sir Charles Elliott has given public 
expression to his opinion that the native Press is for the 
most part “loyal, intelligent, and useful.” This is more than 
I ventured to state, though I fully believe it to be true. But 
admitting this, why is it necessary to put the whole Press of 
India under the yoke?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Witi1am Markey. 








SIR JOHN TENNIEL’S INDIAN CARTOON. 
[To tas Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srzr,—Has not “A Student of History,” in the Spectator of 
July 24th, in his zeal for Sir Charles Napier and Sir Henry 
Lawrence misapprehended the cartoon he criticises? Far 
from attributing to Lord Lawrence the character of “the 
foreseeing seer” of the Indian Mutiny, Sir John Tenniel 
represents the shade of that statesman as hoping that the 
authorities of these days understand the present Indian peril 
betéer than he and his contemporaries understood that of 
1857. The cartoon appears to me to be of high excellence, 
and fortunately there need be no fear that it will be blotted 
out of the series or fail of republication at the proper tine. 
I am, Sir, &c., ps ii 


[To tHE Epivor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 
Srr,—As one who knew Henry Lawrence, and who served 
under Lord Lawrence, I ask for space for a few remarks on 
the letter of a “Student of History” in the Spectator of 
July 24th. The precise foresight of Sir Charles Napier I do 
not purpose to discuss at any length. But it was said bya 
very clever writer at the time of the Mutiny that this able 
but eccentric General had contrived to wrap himself all round 
with prophecy as with a garment. It is quite true that in 
1850, in his celebrated controversy with Lord Dalhousie, 
Napier, then Commander-in-Chief, did record his opinion 
that “mutiny had appeared in a very formidable shape; ” 
that “the officers in command were in very critical and 
dangerous circumstances;” that he (Sir Charles Napier) was 
“surrounded by a hostile population and witk an army 
of forty thousand men infected with a mutinous spirit; ” 
and finally, that the Indian Government, by reason of 
this mutinous spirit, was exposed to “great peril.” 
The peril, as we all know, pussed away, to reappear 
some seven years afterwards. Yet just before the date 
on which Sir Charles Napier had addressed the Govern- 
ment of India in the above phrases, he had issued a General 
Order (January, 1850) to the Bengal Army, which I here re- 
produce: “I have seen most of the armies in the world, and 
I have never seen one that is better paid or better cared for 
than the army of the East India Company, neither have I 
ever seen a more obedient, more honourable army;” and, 
while not concealing the existence of insubordination, he 
added, “I will not allow a few malignant, discontented 
scoundrels to disgrace their colours and their regiments by 
an insolent attempt to dictate to their Government what pay 
that Government shall give to soldiers to whom it has 
always been just and generous.” If in later years or 
at any period Sir Charles Napier ever made up his 
mind about general disaffection, or distinctly warned 
the Government of a mutiny which was to sbake the 
very foundations of our Indian Empire, I have not 
been able, as yet, to light on any document of the kind. He 
did certainly write a fierce pamphlet on “Indian Misgovern- 
ment,” to which Henry Lawrence replied. And now for the 
case of the Lawrences. Sir Henry Lawrence, it is admitted, 
was conversant with both military life and civil administra- 
tion. He wasaconstant contributor to the Calcutta Review 
and to other publications, and he was wont to discuss such 
problems as the pay and discipline of the Sepoy, the Staff 
Corps, and the best training for young English officers. A 
good deal on these points is to be found in his biography. 
But what say the writers of that excellent work about his 
warnings and foresight? I turn to Vol. IL, p. 143, of the 
Life by Sir H. Edwardes and Mr. Merivale, and what do 
I find? Why, that “Sir Henry Lawrence, who has also 
been called a prophet,” did not share the belief of Sir 
Charles Napier as to the mutinous spirit of the Army; 
that, in an article in the Calcutta Review, he fiercely 
controverted Napier’s opinions; that he saw “no im- 
pending danger whatever from any mutinous spirit in 
the Army which he had known and trusted so well;” and 
that he “ distrusted all reports of the disloyalty and spirit of 
combination among the Brahmins.” And the biographers add 
that “it would be a mistake to compliment his sagacity, as 
has often been done by his admirers, by saying that he foresaw 
the Mutiny. Near as it was, he did not see it; did not in any 
degree calculate on it; though passages indicative of a vague 
fear may, no doubt, be detected here and there in writings so 
varied as his.’ The truth is, the Mutiny fell on all in India 
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at that time like a bolt from the blue. The sneer of your 
correspondent ‘that Lord Lawrence was as blind as a bat” 
is wholly uncalled for. As to the cartoon in Punch, several 
readers have taken it as referring to the way in which Lord 
Lawrence dealt with the Mutiny when it took every one by 
surprise, from the Viceroy to the district officer, and to the 
feeling in England. Like your correspondent, I have tried to 
atudy history. Unlike him, I give in my name for what it 
may be worth.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Watter Scorr SrTon-Karr, 


67 Lowndes Square, 8.W. H.M.’s Bengal C.S. (Retired). 





IRISH VISIONS. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “SPEcTaTOR.’’] 


Srz,—Your correspondent “D. §&.,” in the Spectator of 
July 24th, under the heading “Trish Visions,” touches an 
interesting subject and of abiding charm,—the fairies, termed 
variously the “gentle people” and the ‘‘ wee folk.” He tells 
the story of a Northern farmer (possibly a settler of the 
Plantation, an Ulster Scot) who, starting early on a dark 
morning for market, got into “a village” where village there 
was actually none, and found himself accompanied by 
“hurrying crowds,” in the midst of which his “thorn stick ” 
was suddenly snatched from him, and, your correspondent 
adds, the “vision was gone as the baseless fabric of a dream.” 
And was it not a dream? The farmer had cut, although 
warned against doing so, the stick from a “fairy thorn,” or, 
‘n other words, from ‘‘a gentle bush,” the term used in these 
parts. Is it not highly probable that the farmer, resting by 
the way, dozed or slept, and that the warning not to touch 
the tree developed the hurrying visionary crowds? But the 
stick had disappeared. Yes, but how? 


Here is an instance within personal knowledge. A Catholic 
priest was conducting a station ina part of County Tyrone, 
now many years ago. He observed that a fine prospect was 
marred by a tree right in the line of the best view in a field, 
and he asked why it was not cut down. He was reverently 
informed it was a “gentle bush,” and after rebuking the 
superstition he ordered it to be cleared away. With the 
utmost reluctance an axe was got, and a man used to the tool. 
At the first blow the man clove his own foot in two. No 
theology was any use after that; the people lived and died 
believing in the “gentle bush.” But obviously it was a 
coincidence, the occurrence arising from the nervous con- 
dition of the man with the are. 


Yet we cannot so readily account for all the fairy-tales. I 
was recently speaking to an ecclesiastic, learned and endowed 
with strong common-sense. We were discussing the strange 
things reported from the Castle residence, taken for the 
Psychical Society by the Marquis of Bute, and he related the 
following :—A parishioner of intelligence, perfect sobriety, a 
practical man little given to imaginings, came to him for 
counsel. Whilst by the rocks at the sea-shore with his son 
seeing after drift wrack, he suddenly sawa white-sailed ship 
come in, where no ships ever come, and going to the 
promontory he was surrounded by vast numbers of little men 
not higher than his knee. He found himself being hustled 
into the water, and turned from the shore. He was not 
further molested, but on coming to his son he discovered him 
unconscious, lying on the ground. When he recovered, the 
boy said that he was knocked down, but by what he could not 
perceive. Now this story was told seriously by a serious man 
to a clergyman who knew him to be a staid, thinking, reason- 
able parishioner. A mirage might account for the ship, but 
would it cover all the story ? 


Here might I ask what is the theology of the fairy? Is the 
belief canonically condemned as superstition, or do teachers 
in the Churches classify it as superstition P 


But to pass from that, this is curious :—In cases of delirium 
tremens the sufferer has, very often, fairy phantasies of the 
most perfected fairy-tale type. The patient “sees” the 
little men and their green jackets, and the little white horses, 
andthe rest. How is this? Did fairy tales of old grow out 
of the brain-heated fancies begot of deep potations of poteen 
or other ardent intoxicants P—I am, Sir, &c., 


Rory-Duv. 











—— 


ENGLISH SLANG. 


(To tHE EpiroR oF THE “ SPECTATOR,”_ 


Sir,—You may be interested in the use of the word “to 
lamm ”—in a variant spelling—and the derivation given in 
“ Peveril of the Peak,” chap. 42:—“In short, the tumuit 
thickened, and the word began to pass among the more 
desperate, ‘Lambe them, lads; lambe them! ’—a cant phrase. 
of the time, derived from the fate of Dr. Lambe, an astrologer 
and quack, who was knocked on the head by the rabble in Charles, 
the First’s time.” Dr. Brewer (“ Phrase and Fable”) halts 
between the old Norse origin and the following more attractive. 
suggestion :—“ Lamb is a pun on the Latin verb lambo (to. 
lick), and the word ‘lick’ has been perverted to mean flog.” 
At a school in Staffordshire we had the word in constant use, 
From the practical point of view its effect was the same ag, 
“to lick.”—I am, Sir, &c., K.Q 





A BABY BAT. 


(To THe Epitok oF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 


S1r,—The following extract from a letter from a@ frien? 
may interest your readers:—“The other evening, as L, 
and I sat out on the verandah after supper, we heard: 
a tiny chirp, or rather a miniature squeaking. L. put 
her hand into the recess of the window, and canght 
something very tiny and cold. We called to Bruni, who 
was clearing away the supper things, to bring the lamp, 
and there was the most fairy or demon like thing I had 
ever seen,—a baby bat! If you can fancy Luca Signorelli’s 
bat-winged devils at Orvieto, of a size to sit in my thimble 
(he does so most comfortably), you will get a very good’ 
notion of him. He could not have been over a day old, and 
had evidently dropped from his hold on his bat-mamma (ay 
they fly about with their young—two, at the utmost, at a 
birth—clinging to them) as she was sailing about in the 
twilight. He was extremely agile, and scolded vehemently, 
chattering with his little baby jaws and snapping right and 
left. His wings are gathered up, and he uses the front wing- 
bone, with one hook at the end, and the back wing-bone, 
ending in five toes, to crawl about with; also he scratches, 
his ear, quite like a dog, with his hind-leg. I never saw 
anything so tiny so able to take care of itself. His eyes are. 
still closed, but by scent and feeling he crawls quickly over 
the artificial rocks I have made him with bits of bark, &.,. 
under a big glass-bowl, with a bit of cardboard under one side. 
to raise it up enough for the air to get in. You are wondering 
how we keep him alive? I read somewhere that bats are fond 
of milk, so I pick him up and hold him between thumb and 
finger, and drop milk from the tip of my little finger (only so, 
much at atime as would hold upon the point of a pin) into. 
his mouth. He swallows it with a queer little clicking noise,. 
and when he has had enough he turns his head aside like a, 
peevish baby. We are immensely amused with him, It is 
several days since we found him, and he gets livelier every 
day. When he gets reasonably big and able to catch flies and 
insects for himself, he will be put out on an upstairs balcony,, 
to fly off as soon as his wings will bear him. It is almost. 
weird to see this miniature being climb to the top of one of 
his ‘rocks,’ and sit with outstretched head snuffing the air as 
though an ocean were before him, then extend a claw and 
climb down, and hang himself by his queer little flexible hind- 
hook.”—I am, Sir, &c., x 
Palazzo Odescalchi, Rome, July 6th. 





COINCIDENCES. 
[To rae Epiror or THE “SrxctaTor,”). 

S1r,—The following statement of what I take to be a genuine- 
coincidence may possibly interest your readers. A few weeks 
ago, being at Milan, I had a dream which—when I awoke— 
brought to my recollection a former friend of mine in Pekin, 
whom I will call Vicars. I had not seen Vicars for several. 
years, and for a few minutes I lay wondering what had become 
of him, how his schemes had prospered, and whereabouts he 
was living. In a short time I got up, dressed, and went down- 
stairs. On the hotel table lay the Daily Telegraph. I opened 
it, and the first thing I saw was the announcement of Vicars’a 
death.—I am, Sir, &c., Freprric H. BaLrour. 


Grosvenor Club, Bond Street, W. 
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POETRY. 


THE HEIGHTS AND THE DEEPS.* 


Tu1s is the summit, wild and lone. 

Westward the Cumbrian mountains stand. 

Let me look eastward on mine own 
Ancestral land. 





O sing me songs, O tell me tales, 

Of yonder valleys at my feet! 

She was a daughter of these dales, 
A daughter sweet. 


Oft did she speak of homesteads there, 

And faces that her childhood knew. 

She speaks no more; and scarce I dare 
To deem it true, 


That somehow she can still behold 
Sunlight and moonlight, earth and sea, 
Which were among the gifts untold 


She gave to me. 
WILLIAM WATSON. 








BOOKS. 


——=<g——— 
DUMAS’S TRILOGY.+ 


A TRANSLATION of Dumas’s trilogy into modern American 
is not an event of literary importance. A vagueness of style, 
a novelty of spelling, and a reckless disregard of grammar 
are no embellishment to this masterpiece of gaiety and 
good spirits. But in whatever guise (or disguise) Dumas 
approaches you, you are content to welcome him, for the 
worst excuse is sufficient to send you back to the original, and 
to the enduring memory of heroic courage and lofty enter- 
prise. 

That Dumas should have suffered eclipse in modern France 
isnot surprising. Even his glory is dimmed in the blackness 
of night, which has overtaken the whole Romantic School, 
with the one illustrious exception of Balaac. Now, Balzac’s 
greatness is independent of time or taste. He is as far above 
the shifting of school or title as Shakespeare himself, and his 
clairvoyant intelligence will preserve him even from a 
momentary forgetfulness. But Dumas needs a special age, 
a special temperament, to appreciate him ; and though he will 
always preserve his influence with the young in heart, the aged 
critic is apt to look too closely at him, and to mistake his 
intention. How, indeed, should the purely adventurous 
appeal to a generation which finds its keenest interest in 
psychology and the handling of words? To Dumas the 
analysis of motives conveyed as little as the art of literature. 
He was indifferent alike to character and expression. 
M. Bourget would have made no louder appeal to him than 
M. Moréas. And if you would take him at his best, you must 
met him in the open air with something of the freshness of 
boyhood upon you. Mr. Stevenson, reading him in the 
boisterous seclusion of a lighthouse, was in the proper 
atmosphere to admire with a loyal enthusiasm the splendid 
gallantry of D’Artagnan. 


Dumas, in fact, both transcends and falls short of the rules 
of his art. He has but little sense of what the French critic 
would call his matitre. He cares nothing for the arrange- 
ment of his sentences, so long as they are plainly fitted with 
a plain meaning. For him words have no value or expres- 
Siveness in themselves; they are but bricks in a vast scheme 
of haman architecture. But when you approach the more 
intimate qualities, which have but an incidental touch with 
literature, and which yet are the real substance of Dumas’ 
work, you place him on a throne apart. In brief, you must 
judge his admirable creation, not as literature, but as life. 
You must forget the imperfect medium, which the magician 
employed to realise his dreams. You must forget that he was 
a novelist, bound by his calling to the pursuit of words, and 
Picture him only as a colossal stage-manager with all the 
world for his theatre, and for his personages as many valiant 





* Copyright in America by John Lane. 


+The Three Musketeers ; Twenty Years After ; The Vicomte de Bragelonne, B 
Alexandre Dumas, London: Routledge = Sons, ovement: 





heroes and gracious ladies as he chose to invent. You must 
think of his characters, not as the puppets of an art, but as 
the real, breathing embodiments of reckless bravery, profound 
cunning, and spotless honour. Then it will be possible to 
jadge Dumas as he would have judged himself, and to esteem 
with sincerity his astounding invention, tireless energy, and 
impertarbable humour. 


When he composed his immortal trilogy he laid a careless 
hand upon history, and made sport of Cardinals and Princes, 
as a child plays with its dolls. He thought no more of 
deposing a King than of kidnapping a General, and he knew 
but one stipulation—that his favourite Musketeers should 
have the conduct of every enterprise. If Charles I. dies on 
the scaffold, there is Athos to hear his last words; if 
Charles II. desires the presence of Monk, D’Artagnan is 
ready to lay him at the Royal feet carefully screwed down in 
a box. The history is inaccurate, maybe; the exploits of 
the Musketeers are not likely to find confirmation in the 
archives; but it is always probable, and despite its extrava- 
gance, it imposes far more strongly on the imagination 
than the tamer records of the schools. Now and again 
even the great man is caught tripping; the Charles II. of the 
interview at Blois is too lachrymose for our Merry Monarch, 
nor does he satisfy our conventional standard in the lighter 
mood of Hampton Court; and in the history of romance 
convention is far more important than truth. But in revenge 
Louis XIV. is perfect, and in such supreme moments as 
when he confronts his brother, or for the last time wins back 
the devotion of D’Artagnan, you recognise that majesté 
effrayante which Saint-Simon has immortalised. And while 
Dumas treats his Sovereigns with a familiarity that never 
breeds contempt, he is unabashed in the presence of states- 
men like Richelieu and Buckingham. History, in fact, has so 
small a terror for him that he obeys it only when it suits his 
purpose, so that the Musketeers, the invention of his brain, 
possess a ten times sincerer truth than the pale shadows of 
reality. 


Thus you find yourself judging the novelist not by his own 
performance but by the prowess of bis heroes, and so vivid is 
the impulsion of bravery and lightheartedness that you feel in 
reading something of the excitement which must have animated 
Dumas when he wrote. The road between Paris and the sea 
has long been sacred to the intrepidity of the Musketeers. 
How can you cross the Rue des Lombards without looking 
out for the shop of the excellent Planchet? Fontainebleau and 
the Palais Royal belong more intimately to the epic of Dumas 
than to the prose of Republican France. The immortal 
four will outlive the memory of a dozen blameless Presidents. 
For it is the peculiar triumph of the Musketeers to have 
entered into the life (not into the literature) of modern 
Europe. And while all men may have their preference for 
one of the three, D’Artagnan stands alone in the universal 
admiration. This hero’s nobility only mellows with age; 
he is the same in the last volume of the Vicomte de 
Bragelonne, as in the first of the Musketeers—only softened 
with the grizzling of his hair, and more cunning with the 
ripened wisdom of years. Surely, like Ulysses, he is a man 
of many shifts and of dauntless courage. And in nothing 
does Dumas more boldly display his mastery of D’Artagnan’s 
character than in adding to his unchanging simplicity an 
incomparable astuteness. So long had he lived in a world of 
action and intrigue that, as he says himself, it was by habit 
that he guessed correctly. Alone of all men did he succeed 
in preserving inviolate a double loyalty, to his King and his 
comrades; alone of all men might this soldier, “‘ hardened by 
forty years of wounds and blood,” remain a child unto the 
end; he had seen war and peace, he says at the end; he 
had served Richelieu and Mazarin; he had been scorched 
at Rochelle; he had been riddled with sword-thrusts like 
a sieve; he had grown as many skins as a serpent. But 
with all this experience he is, to the last tight in Friesland, the 
same impetuous, honourable, blameless braggart that waited 
in the ante-chamber of M. Treville. 


And this is the novelist’s capital achievement,—to have 
preserved a single character, consistent and admirable, through 
the tangled invention of forty years. Nor was invention ever 
a niggard with Dumas; at his bidding it built palaces or 
fortified islands, it sent cavaliers galloping across France or 
set their sails with a fair wind towards England. And while 
now and again the others fail you, D’Artagnan, despite the 
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greater complexity of his enterprises, remains ever noble and 
everthe same. Porthos, until the Homeric battle at the last, 
that memorable scene of combat which cannot be matched out- 
side the Iliad, is a mere concretion of stolid, gluttonous fidelity ; 
Athos is too fine a gentleman for this world, and he also 
carries a label on his back ; the Vicomte, with his love for that 
animated teardrop, La Valliére, compels the most ardent 
zealot to shudder; even Aramis is sometimes a packet of 
subtlety too finely powdered. But with D’Artagnan Dumas 
was always in the presence of a man,—a presence which he 
has made the whole world feel. No sooner does the Captain of 
Musketeers appear on the scene than his creator overcomes 
the fatal habit of mistaking abstract qualities for human 
beings. At the death of Porthos Dumas laid down his pen 
for the day; and well he might when both he and his puppet 
had borne themselves so bravely. But with D’Artagnan’s 
dying clutch upon the Marshal’s baton the whole trilogy 
is at an end, and you have lost a friend until you pick up the 
book again, and contemplate afresh the prowess of the 
Musketeers. What matters it, then, if Dumas gave but little 
to his country’s literature? Has he not enriched the world 
with a dozen warriors, brave, assiduous, extravagant as him- 
self? Surely, in the words of his son’s eulogy, “le monument 
est bien biti,” and despite the indifference of the critics, “la 
base est solide.” 





MEMOIRS OF BARERE* 


Most English readers who know anything at all about Barére 
have taken their ideas of him from Macaulay’s review of 
these Memoirs which appeared in the Edinburgh Review of 
April, 1844. The Memoirs themselves appeared in Paris in 
1843, two years after Barére’s death, edited by Hippolyte 
Carnot, son of the famous “Organiser of Victory,” and 
father of the late President. Macaulay’s review was a 
characteristic piece of work, in firm outlines and broad 
colours. Macaulay persuaded himself that Barére was a 
scoundrel of the first water, approaching nearer than any 
other historic personage “to the idea of consummate and 
universal depravity.” Macaulay never comprehended the 
subtle nuances of personal character. He compared Hallam 
to the “ hanging Judge,” but the comparison was more suited 
to himself. He had strong likes and dislikes, as witness his 
treatment of Bacon and of William Penn, and Barére was one of 
the persons he chose to dislike with an intense hatred rare even 
in the numerous passionate judgments of persons connected 
with the French Revolution. Now, we may say at once that 
Macaulay’s judgment of Barére will “‘never do.” The hatred 
was too obvious, the English prejudice against an avowed and 
apparently honest hater of England was too keen; and since 
Macaulay wrote, moreover, many facts have come to light 
bearing on the Revolution which must make one pause before 
accepting the theory that the chief actors in that titanic 
struggle were devils incarnate. To us, after reading these 
most interesting Memoirs, and after due reflection on the 
remarkable era to which they relate, Barére seems not very 
dissimilar from many other men, whether Frenchmen or of 
other nations. He was certainly no saint, and does not 
pretend to be so; he had grave faults of character; but to 
say that he was a compound of “sensuality, poltroonery, 
baseness, effrontery, mendacity, barbarity,” is to say what is 
inherently improbable, and what cannot be proved to be true 
by an appeal to the known facts of history. 


Let us give, in the first place, some idea of Barére’s life. 
He was born at Tarbes, in the Pyrenees, in 1755, his father 
being a lawyer and the possessor of a little fief in the valley 
of Argelés, whose feudal rights he renounced voluntarily long 
before they were abolished in that “ pentecostal night” of 
August 4th. Barére was sent to Toulouse University, and 
was aiterwards called to the Bar, his first case being the 
defence of a young woman accused of infanticide. His pene- 
trating mind led him to seek the advice of a famous anatomist, 
who proved to demonstration that the child was still-born. 
Barére won his case, and became celebrated, his next cases 
adding to his fame. Dividing his time between law and 
literature, Barére would probably have decided completely 
for the former, had it not been for an early visit to Paris the 
year before the Revolution broke out, when he was drawn into 





* Memoirs of Bertrand Barére, Chairman of the Committee of Public Safety 
during the Revolution. Now first translated by De V. Payen-Payne. 4 vols, 
London: H. 8. Nichols, 





the whirlpool of politics, which, he says, “was the cange 
of all my misfortunes.” He was the next year elected 
by his own district to the States-General; and it jg 
certainly some tribute to his character that his own people 
in the lovely valleys of the Pyrenees trusted him all through, 
He had apparently been in favour of some kind of consti. 
tutional Monarchy, feeling, as he puts it, that the French, 
subjected for generations to servility and oppression, were no 
more fit for a Republic than were the Turks. But when the 
National Convention declared for the Republic on Septem. 
ber 21st, 1792, Barére became definitely Republican, and 
from that time on he was foremost in the defence of the 
French Republic against the conspiracy of Kings. He pre. 
sided over the Convention on historic occasions, and he was 
at the head of the Committee of Public Safety. Denounced 
by Fréron (for whom he expresses the most unbounded 
hatred and contempt) and by Lecointre, he was arrested and 
detained for eight months, was accused of having filled France 
with prisons and Revolutionary Tribunals, was tried and sen. 
tenced. The line of defence taken by Barére was that the 
Revolutionary Tribunal was created on the proposal of Danton 
before the Committee of Public Safety existed, and that the 
horrible Law of Suspects was due to Merlin of Thionville and 
the Committee of Legislation, and had no connection with 
the Committee of Public Safety. Strong reaction was, how. 
ever, in the air, and Barére was condemned to imprisonment 
under some personal indignities,in the Isle of Oléron, and 
afterwards at Saintes, whence he escaped with the aid of 
friends, and was for some time at Bordeaux, penniless, and 
obliged to borrow the very coat he wore. He had the greatest 
hatred and contempt of the Directory, and it was only after 
the 18th Brumaire (which he regarded as a sad but inevit- 
able catastrophe) that he was pardoned and set free by 
Napoleon. He expressed to Napoleon the gratitude he felt 
for this act, but he loses no opportunity of stating his hatred 
of the Napoleonic system, and the character and person of 
Bonaparte himself. Carnot personally introduced Barére to 
Napoleon, and requested him to interest himself in so ablea 
man, and the First Consul offered to the ex-Committeeman of 
Pablic Safety a post as a kind of subsidised editor and general 
observer of the public pulse. This duty Barére felt he could 
not accept, and he preferred to throw himself into literary 
work, publishing translations, studies in theatrical art, 
and living in literary society, reg»rded in the last years of 
the Empire as somewhat of a suspect. After the return of 
the Bourbons, Barére took refuge in Brussels, which city he 
found charming, and at Mons, returning to France after the 
July Revolution. As an old man, he was elected by his 
fellow-citizens a member of the Departmental Council of the 
Hautes Pyrénées, and he lived in that beautiful country until 
his death in 1841. 


We have said that instead of being an atrocious scoundrel, 
as Macaulay painted him, Barére was not unlike the majority 
of men. We can scarcely judge the chief actors in the French 
Revolution by the ordinary standards of humdrum life. No 
leading man felt his head secure on his shoulders for forty- 
eight hours together, and it is not easy for any of us to say 
how he would or would not act under such appalling con- 
ditions. Barére freely admits that he found politics dangerous 
and demoralising, and something is to be forgiven to one flung 
so suddenly into such a vortex. He seems to have been a 
man with nota little of the artist in his temperament. A 
situation impressed him, a character repelled him or attracted 
him, some little dramatic scene affected him in the midst of 
tremendous events. He caused much hatred and suspicion 
by magnifying, in a dramatic way, the deeds of the French 
Revolutionary armies, in the tribune of the Convention. He 
was given to rhetoric at times when those around him thought 
deeds, not words, essential at the moment. To Macaulay, 
with his common-sense and plain, downright intellect, this 
kind of man seemed a poltroon; but that is not a necessary 
hypothesis, and there is abundant evidence that, at very 
serious crises, Barére behaved in a far from cowardly way. 
The positive evidence for his excessive sensuality is slender, 
and his unhappy marriage may be partly set up as an excuse 
for irregular conduct. It would have been better for him 
had he never entered the political arena, as Danton, in a well- 
known passage, exclaimed it would have been better for him- 
self also; but, being there, we do not know that Barére’s 
opinions and actual doings will not bear favourable comparison 
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with those of most of the leading actors in that great drama, 
though we admit that the standard is a very low one. 


Barére saw clearly into the faults of the ancien régime, and 

as clearly into the mental and moral condition into which the 
French people had been brought. “They desire to be free, 
bat cannot be just,” he declared, and we do not know that a 
more truthful verdict could, on the whole, be passed on the 
Revolution. His characterisation of Louis XVI. is excellent, 
_—a weak, good-natured man, devoted to eating and hunting, 
bat with a “keen sense of order and justice.” Necker he 
regarded as a quack, he loathed Marat as a bloodthirsty 
villain, and Danton as the type of the ambitious, unscrupu- 
lous demagogue. His strongest denunciations are reserved 
for Robespierre, whose feline malignity has never been better 
anveiled than in these pages. Though himeelf a victim of the 
reaction of Thermidor and a vehement opponent of Tallien, 
Fréron, Barras, and the rest who helped to bring that about, 
Barére rejoiced at the fall of Robespierre, who, he clearly 
shows, deliberately intended to forestall the great Corsican 
by setting up his own dictatorship. St. Just is also 
vigorously denounced, though he is regarded by Barére as an 
able and more clear-sighted man than the “sea-green Incor- 
ruptible.” If Barére has one hero amid all these hundreds of 
pages of vehement denunciation, it is Mirabeau, whose 
intrigue with the Court scarcely affects him. We might 
perhaps have added Carnot, to whom he pays a deserved 
tribute; but even for Carnot he has abuse, scarcely merited. 
For the chief heroes of the Parisian mob, the men of the 
Commune, Barére expresses intense loathing; and he loses no 
opportunity of denouncing the levity, cruelty, sensationalism, 
and ambitious designs of Paris itself. He finds the true life 
of France in the provinces, and especially in that interesting 
country from which he himself came. Barére seems to have 
been at first favourable to constitutional Monarchy, but from 
September 2lst, 1792, when the Republic was declared, he 
became a very thorough Republican, and he does not seem 
to have swerved from that ideal during his active career. 
His Republic was the legal, moderate Republic of what might 
be called the Left Centre. He declared that the Commune 
and the Jacobin Club together ruined his ideal. Absent from 
Paris during the preparation for August 10th, he was 
thoroughly hostile to the September massacres, hostile to 
the establishment of the Revolutionary Committees, hostile to 
the Law of Suspects, and to the monstrous law of the 22nd 
Floreal. He defends the Committee of Public Safety as 
rendered necessary by the coalition of monarchical Europe, 
and repels the accusations brought against that body. His 
judgment of the Napoleonic Empire appears to us sound. 
He exposes, sometimes minutely, Bonaparte’s intrigues and 
devices, denounces his colossal egotism, and sees in his 
Spanish enterprise, many particulars of which he gives, the 
principal cause of his ruin. 


We have said that Barére hated England, and this, 
perhaps, has been the chief cause why Macaulay and other 
English people have so intensely disliked Barére. He estab- 
lished and carried on for a time a so-called Anti-British 
Journal for the sake of arousing his fellow-countrymen 
against England. Yet even here we must be just to Barére, 
who fails to distinguish between two classes of English 
opinion, and who had in his mind the very faulty and cor- 
rupt political system of England as it revealed itself to him 
in the last century. He detested Pitt, and tells us not a few 
stories of Pitt’s subsidies, reporting a saying of Pitt to the 
French Commissioner for the exchange of prisoners in 
England: “Your Frenchmen are neither very unreasonable 
nor very dear; I obtained for five hundred guineas a copy 
of the orders of the Directory for the descent on Ireland.” 
The “gold of Pitt” runs “ glittering like a brook” through 
all these pages, and it is evident that Barére is sincere 
in his belief that it is the fixed intention of Pitt to muti- 
late and humiliate France, though he gives us no evidence 
of Pitt’s hatred before 1793. Barére, in truth, confounds 
England with her Government; and though this was quite 
correct after Napoleon’s designs became a danger to all 
Europe, it was not correct in the earlier war with the 
Directory, as Barére himself admitted when he appealed from 
the Government to the people. Barére met Erskine in Paris 
and had great admiration both for him and for Fox, who, 
according to him, were not so friendly towards Napoleon 


A “fair-haired ” Englishman also called on Barére in Paris, 
who turned out to be Sir Francis Burdett. While indulging 
the dislike for England, Barére was wise enough to discern 
the folly of Napoleon’s Orders in Council directed against 
English trade. Indeed, as we have said, Barére’s general body 
of abstract opinions seems to us to be fairly sound and reason- 
able, though he is evidently egotistic and perhaps malicious. 
His Memoirs, now translated into English for the first time, 
are not by any means the least valuable of the documents 
upon which we base our conception of the French Revolution. 





A NOTABLE HOUSEKEEPER.* 


It is not often that an accomplished and experienced “ house- 
mistress” gives a younger generation the benefit of all the 
wise ways and excellent methods which she has worked out 
for herself in her long years of house management, and by 
which she has ordered her home and her garden and brought 
up her children. In the book before us Mrs. Earle tells 
us all this, and not only is the account most valuable 
as to matter, but it is thoroughly good reading. This 
is essentially a book by a woman for women, but, like all 
good, sincere work, it is very interesting even to the sex with 
whose special occupations it is not concerned. Except the 
chapters on education, the book is chiefly concerned with 
women’s life, though perhaps a further exception should 
be made as to the gardening details, of which it is 
very fall. None the less, men will read the book almost as 
eagerly as women. And this is partly because, though to 
Mrs. Earle as to all true women the details of life are 
extremely absorbing, yet the living of life obviously 
interests her even more. The aims and duties of life, 
especially of a woman’s life, are the points on which the 
reader finds himself insensibly urged to reflect as he turns the 
pages of the book. The partisans of emancipated women will 
find a great disappointment in the fact that so clever and 
liberal-minded a woman as Mrs. Earle puts for a woman the 
duties to husband, children, and home first, and the rest 
nowhere. As to women’s duty to their husbands, Mrs. 
Earle practically rests it on the ground of common honesty. 
“ No woman,” she tells us, “ has a right to eat a man’s food, 
dress with his money, enjoy his luxuries to the full, and then 
not inevery way try to please him.” Few women have the 
courage to admit even to themselves the truth of this aspect 
of marriage. They shelve the question very comfortably by 
exclaiming that it is terribly sordid to look upon marriage 
as a question of pounds, shillings, and pence. Nevertheless, 
the hard fact remains that even the daughters of well-to-do 
fathers are indebted for all their luxuries to their husbands, 
and that in England most women owe their actual bread and 
butter to the men they have married. This is a debt which 
love alone will not pay. Love is reciprocal, and the bill for 
food and lodging begins to mount up when the love account 
has been settled by payment in kind. This material debt, 
according to Mrs, Earle, can only be paid by good honest, 
hard work, to the extent even of giving up, or at least most 
minutely regulating any pursuit the wife may be fond of, 
such as writing, art, &c. By spending her time in an 
“employment that makes her daily duties tiresome and 
hateful to her, she is yielding to a form of self-indulgence, 
which more or less feeds her vanity, and robs her home and 
her children of that which is the most vivifying portion of 
herself and of the one most likely to call forth from both 
admiration and esteem.” No wonder that the next sentence 
begins, “ This to many will be a hard saying,” and probably 
it is more applicable to the first half of married life, when 
the children’s health and education are to be attended to, 
than afterwards, when advice, and not direction, is what “the 
young people” ask from their parents. In later life a hobby 
is everything to a woman. There are vacant hours which 
were once over-filled by childish appeals for attention and 
sympathy, and to fill which a hobby is essential. Married 
women should, therefore, not stifle their favourite pursuit in 
the early days of a full nursery, but should keep it as a 
resource for the time which is sure to come when the 
children have become the sons and daughters about whose 
up-bringing Mrs. Earle tenders such excellent advice. 


Two chapters of the book are respectively devoted to sons 
and daughters. The former is, perhaps, the m ost convincing 








after the Peace of Amiens as they have often been represented. 
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—has the most “body” in it. Whether many parents will 
follow its advice may be doubted. It takes much imagination 
to trust a boy of twelve with enough money to buy all his 
shirts, boots, and suchlike prosaic objects, and more courage 
tovallow him, when under five years old, to take long journeys 
by omnibus to teach him self-reliance. The boy would be so 
extremely likely, like the old man of Kilkenny, to spend all 
his money on “onions and honey,” regardless of the holes in 
the heels of his stockings and the toes of his boots; and the 
self-reliance of the five-year-old child might end under the 
wheels of the ’bus. Perhaps, though, as Stevenson says, 
“It is better for him to break his neck than for you 
to break his spirit.” As for money there can be no doubt 
at all,—the boy must learn its value, and the sooner he does it 
the better. In the words of Mr. Micawber, “if a man has 
twenty pounds a year for his income, and spends nineteen 
pounds nineteen shillings and sixpence he will be happy, but 
if he spends twenty pounds one he will be miserable.” This 
great lesson has to be thoroughly learnt by every man, 
woman, and child, but while the child is learning it the parent 
must harden his heart. He (the parent) must be careful not 
to provide the money to pay for patching the boot which has 
been left unmended so long, because “Jones had such a 
stunning knife and said he’d swop it for that geologist’s 
hammer you gave me last birthday, and which I can’t use 
because I loosened its head trying to crack the big flint in 
the drive—and half-a-crown.” Unless at the risk of catarrh 
the hole remains in the boot till the young gentleman’s 
balance is in a state to honour a cheque for its repair, the 
allowance is worse than useless. The question seems fraught 
with difficulty, for what boy cares how ragged his shirts are, 
or how stiff with mending, the heels of his socks? Many 
thorns wait on the starting of that allowance, which, 
however, Mrs, Earle is right in considering is essential 
to the bringing up both of boys and girls. The 
question of the frank criticism by children of their 
home is more doubtful. It is, of course, better that their 
dissatisfaction should, like the measles, ‘come out,” but what 
about their home manners? Criticism is very apt to de- 
generate into grumbling, and the spectacle of the children 
or young people grumbling about domestic arrangements 
is not edifying. Grumbling is always rude, and if 
manners make the man, it is an undoubted fact that perfect 
manners are incompatible with absolute brutal outspokenness, 
For instance, the wife and mother who is trying to attain the 
really lofty standard aimed at in this book cannot, of necessity, 
be absolutely outspoken. If her work is to be successful, she 
must not hint that any part of it is distasteful,—that is, she 
must conceal some of her feelings. Surely children should 
not be brought up to feel that their father and mother are 
the only people they may be rude to. And if the money 
argument is to be applied to the wife, it must touch the 
children too,—they must not be allowed to take all the 
luxuries of the house they do not pay for, and then grumble 
because those luxuries are not arranged as they like best. 
And ‘now that we apply this reasoning a second time, we see 
that in reality it is rather an ugly argument. It is a fact, 
but like other facts, such as death and digestion, it need not 
be obtruded at every moment. The woman’s work may be 
given from love of her home, and the children may forbear, 
also through love, to tell their mother that the dinner-hour 
is ndét quite the fashionable one, and “you might have 
remembered how I hate that pudding.” The mother will 
look out for herself and see to the tastes of her family, and 
will in’ talks with one and the other ask for advice and 
hints ‘on’ new ways of arranging the familiar details of life. 
And so good manners, which are really the Christian virtues 
of patietice, charity, and self-control, will reign in that house, 
aiid it ‘will be a far pleasanter place than if every one in turn 
were loudly to volunteer their opinion of: how it ought to be 
cotiducted. 


For those happy women whose hobby is housekeeping there 
isa real mine of information to be found in the book before 
us, The advice is all sound, all practical, and all tested, and 
there isa very great deal of advice. For Mrs. Earle is the 
apostle of variety, and says with Dr. Donne~ 


“ Change is the nursery 
Of music, love, life, and eternity.” 


And from soap and biscuits to cooking and the arrangement 
of the window-curtains and of the herbaceous border, variety 


is the text on which all the discourses in the book are 
preached. Scattered through its pages are innumerable 
“wrinkles” in housekeeping,—just the small things which 
make all the difference and do not add to the weekly bills, 
For instance, the reason of the extraordinary uncertainty in 
the making of coffee by the ordinary English cook, the 
excellence of the “thinnings” of seedling lettuce used ag 
salad, a receipt for stewing game and so escaping the 
monotony of always roasted pheasants, hints on makin 
rooms fragrant by putting “miniature saddle-bags filled 
with lavender, sweet verbena, and sweet geranium leaves,” 
on the backs of the arm-chairs, are examples selected 
at random of Mrs. Earle’s practical hints, — hints 
which will be welcomed eagerly by the enthusiastic 
housekeeper. And for the amateur gardener the advice given 
is quite invaluable. Most gardening books are written 
from the point of view of the head gardener; this gives hints 
to the mistress and director of the gardens, and tells her not 
how to do the work but how to have it done. One of the 
most useful gardening hints is the “herbaceous nursery,” 
where the Michaelmas daisies, phloxes, and outdoor chrysan- 
themums spend the summer, leaving the borders free for the 
June flowering annuals, and being moved back to their autumn 
quarters in July in time to make a brave show in the shorten. 
ing days of August and September. Space fails to show the 
excellence in every department of Mrs. Earle’s practical 
advice; but no woman who loves her house, her garden, and 
her children should fail to read this book. 





SIR HUGH GOUGH’S MEMORIES.* 


Mr. T. H. 8. Escort, in an article recently published, insisted 
strongly on the curious change in modern literature that has 
been brought about by the entrance of all the world into the 
literary domain. Especially since the great growth of the 
more solid magazines, to have something to write about, 
and not always that, has been held a sufficient excuse 
for writing. To have learned how to write became im- 
material. So soldiers and sailors and explorers rushed in 
where students and scholars had once-feared to tread till they 
had made good their footing. And it became the special 
qualification of so-called literary magazines that their 
columns were thrown generously open to the great un- 
literary. The change in English style has, as we thiuk, 
grown very marked in consequence; and of the increase of 
books there is, of course, no end. We do not wish by this 
expression of feeling to throw any especial stone at Sir Hugh 
Gough. He has merely fallen in with the fashion, and pro- 
posed to write “from memory, and with the aid of some old 
letters written during the time of the Mutiny and later, such 
portions of his military eareer as may possibly be interesting 
to his friends and family.” The question, of course, remains 
whether it is not to friends and family that, by the means of 
private publication, such letters and materials should be con- 
fined. Whether they are or are not likely to interest the wider 
public should be referred at starting to some competent and 
impartial judge. 

It is difficult, and scarcely desirable, to add anything new or 
startling to the painful story of the Indian Mutiny, which 
always leads us to feel that sense of insecurity which sur- 
roands for ever our dominion in that part of the world. 
Moreover, the writer of these letters has apparently no ambi- 
tion to add his name to the roll of history-makers, contenting 
himself, for instance, when he comes to the Siege of Delhi 
by saying that “the story of the assault of Delhi has 
been so efficiently narrated, and moreover my object 
being only to narrate my own personal share therein, 1 
will mérely confine myself to that portion in which I took 
a humble part.” We submit this characteristic sentence as 
it stands, only hinting that it would be really as well, if 
everybody must publish, if some skilled corrector of 
manuscript or proofs were allowed to exercise his craft 
before the fatal day arrived. It is freely whispered 
that such things are sometimes done with the novels 
of fashionable ladies. Such very easy writing is but hard 
work to read, and tempts the reviewer, at all events, into a 
certain sense of impatience which may, perhaps, work unjustly 
on his mind. Friends and families do not produce that 
dangerous and noxious person, and try as he will to imagine 





* Old Memories. By General Sir Hugh Gough, G.C.B., V.0. London: W. 
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himself one of Sir Hugh Gough’s relations reading these 
letters fresh from Delhi with a deep sense of personal 
interest, he will not, perhaps, quite succeed. “I do not 
think we guite anticipated the trial we should be put 
to!” is good enough for a letter at the time, but has a 
certain weak look in print nearly fifty years afterwards. 
And when we realise that the trial was to be “exposed to 
a most severe fire of round-shot, shrapnel, and grape from 
the walls,” to which they could only reply by an equally 
determined fire of ten guns, we feel that this was really 
nothing more than one of the most ordinary of those inci- 
dents of war which make up the whole of its sad but necessary 
annals. “The conduct of the 9th Lancers, who formed our 
front regiment, and with the Horse Artillery bore the brunt 
of the pounding, was simply glorious, and gave an example to 
their native comrades of what British pluck and steadiness 
could do under the most trying circumstances.” As we 
read this the thought of the splendid show that a “crack 
regiment” of lancers made on the day of the Jubilee Pro- 
cession passes before our eyes. In its quiet colour it was 
a pleasant contrast to the fever of red which has always 
been the bane of our military system, and seems made for 
nothing but to attract the bullets. But in justice to every 
regiment in the Army, it seems to us that under the like 
circumstances the conduct and attitude of every one of them 
is the same. It is the steadiness which has made the Empire, 
and preserves it, and looks as if it would to the end. 


Sir Hugh Gough is not of the class which criticises. He 
has no fault to find with Ministers or commanders or corre- 
spondents, but merely describes his career as he found it and 
followed it. There is a certain vividness in the description of 
the first outbreak of the Mutiny, which would, we imagine, 
have pointed any pen in the world. The writer describes how 
he galloped down by the parade ground of the 20th Native 
Infantry, avoiding the lines, where he would inevitably have 
been murdered :— 

“When within view of them,” he writes, “ I saw a sight which 
has been indelibly stamped on my memory. These lines, usually 
a scene of perfect discipline and neatness, with rows of mud 
barracks neatly thatched, with the quarter guard ready to turn 
out, and with groups of well-dressed and happy, contented sepoys 
lounging about, were now the scene of the most wild and awful 
confusion—the huts on fire, the Sepoys (in each regiment over 
a thousand strong), having seized their arms and ammunition, 
dancing and leaping frantically about, calling and yelling to each 
other, and blazing away into the air and in all directions— 
absolutely a maddened crowd of fiends and devils, all thirsting 
for the blood of their officers and of Europeans generally.” 

We must make one more extract to provide a contrast, in 
the shape of a quaint anecdote in the little volume which 
suggests a sense of fun, and provides us with a welcome laugh 
amongst the sombre surroundings of the story which Sir 
Hugh Gongh has to tell. He describes a commanding officer, 
whose name for some unknown reason he withholds, who was 
so remarkable for his gift of silence as to say nothing but 
“Morning; have some gin?” on the arrival of Sir Hugh to 
relieve him from a dangerous position. “He was known on 
one occasion, as we were marching down country, never 
to have opened his lips or made a remark during a 
long day’s march, till, passing by a village, he saw 
some chickens—a rare article in our commissariat supplies 
at the time. He made but one remark (his sole observation 
during the day), ‘Fowls’! and lapsed into his usual silence. 
He was ever afterwards known by the name of ‘Fowls.’” I 
it were not evidently regarded by Sir Hugh as a breach of 
confidence, we confess that we should like to be acquainted 
with Fowls’s family name. The favourite hero, however, was 
Hodson, famous for his own regiment of “ Hodson’s Horse,” 
4 man with a wonderful knowledge and command of the native 
language, and a “ thorough master of all the various idioms, 
phrases, and accents peculiar to the different districts through 
which we were campaigning.” And his daring and fertility 
of resource served him as much as this accomplishment in 
helping Sir Colin Campbell at the dangerous time. So great 
was his influence and the power of his name that recruits 
from the Punjab flocked in till they were nearly a thousand 
strong, more like a brigade than a regiment. Sir Hugh 
Gough’s book is a straightforward record of hard fighting 
and of honest work, unluckily, as we have said, not put 
together in a very readable form. The writer lacks the 
power of description which made Admiral Heath’s story of the 


if sailors had generally a finer touch than the men of the sister- 
service. Probably what they see lends itself better to descrip- 
tion. But much can sometimes be said in a few words; and 
as an example we commend to our readers a Highlander in 
the Camel Corps, to whom, as the beasts were in the habit of 
lagging, the commanding officer once suggested that he should 
troton. “And hoo can I trot with my skeen sae sair?” was 
the answer. But even here again the advantage rests with 
the sailor who had to ride a camel across the desert, and when 
asked how he had got on, merely said, “ Very well. He 
played cup and ball with me all the way, and only missed me 
twice.” 





ISABELLA THE CATHOLIC. 

JUDGING by the translation before us—we have not seen the 
original—Monsieur Le Baron de Nervo’s sketch of the life 
and times of the great Spanish Queen, Isabella the Catholie, 
must be the kind of historical work in the production of which 
French writers succeed particularly well,—a fluently written, 
popular presentment of a great character considered as the 
central influence of an important epoch, with all questions 
of conflicting opinions set aside, and obligation to authorities 
ignored, so as to secure the utmost simplicity of effect. The 
character of Isabella, whose ambition was that for which 
Mr. Austin has lately found appropriate words in celebrating 
the virtues of our own Queen—to be “ not great but good,” and 
to whom greatness came as the consequence of being nobly 
and piously faithful to the obligations of a great destiny—is 
well worthy of such portraiture, and lends itself conveniently 
to its methods. But unfortunately the French style which is 
the most admirable medium for this kind of literary present- 
ment of a historical character, is of all French styles that 
which is least easily rendered into English. The genius 
of the French language—its rippling limpidity, it rich- 
ness in the murmuring syllables that suggest sentiment, 
and in the decorative phrases that enhance the effectiveness: 
of statement—is entirely opposed to the genius of our own 
more nervous idiom, so that the more literally a picturesque 
French style is translated into English, the more limp and 
flaccid the result must be. Unfortunately Colonel Temple- 
West seems to have but an imperfect mastery of the idiom of 
either language, and, misled by the facility of finding almost. 
identical English equivalents for the great majority of French 
words in literary use, he has achieved 4 style and diction 
which might perhaps, without much difficulty, be read back 
into proper French, but which make extremely poor, and 
often incorrect, English. The faults of style are felt most in 
the earlier chapters, which treat of the scandals of the Court 
of Henry IV. of Castile (Isabella’s half-brother), and the 
failure of issue to the King, in consequence of which Isabella 

became heiress to the throne. In handling these delicate, or 
indelicate, matters the want of precision in the diction pro- 

duces an effect of commonness which is almost coarseness,— 
as, again, it results in banalité in some passages devoted to 
eulogiums of the Queen’s many virtues. 

Independently of the style, the book is, however, to be read 
for the sake of its subject, though to readers acquainted with 

Prescott’s Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella it will tell little 
that is new. Still, there may be some gain—at any rate it ie 
in accordance with the feeling of our day to believe that there 

is gain—in having a separate portrait of Isabella, and realising 
how much hers was the nobler and purer part in the double 

sovereignty of the reign that welded the three kingdoms of 

Spain into one. But, without grudging her full due of 
admiration to the woman who is perhaps the greatest in 

modern history, we may think a more generous recognition 

might have been awarded to the many kingly qualities 

exhibited by her husband in what Prescott calls “the morn- 

ing and meridian of his life, when he sat with Isabella on tie 

united thrones of Castile and Aragon, strong in the love of 

his own subjects, and the fear and respect of his enemies.” 

Ferdinand’s character shows very imperfectly, even at its best, 

by the side of the exceptionally great and beautiful qualities 

of his consort. But yet it may be doubted whether, if there 

had not been in him also some exceptional magnanimity,, 

Isabella’s woman’s will could have availed to make her 

nobler aims practicable. After all, Ferdinand was a strong, 

temperate, hard-headed Prince with no lack of male 





* Isabella the Catholic, Queen of Spain: her Life, Reign, and Times, 1451-1604. 
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courage and male ambition: the sort of man, in short, 
whose support makes it possible, and whose opposition makes 
it impossible, for women like Isabella to govern. And it 
ought not to be forgotten, though it is the tendency of the 
day to forget it, that it is to the credit of such men to yield 
to the influence of such women. 


We are very grateful for one thing M. de Nervo gives us, 
which is not in Prescott, though we wish he also gave us 
his authority for it; and that is the complete text of the 
speech in which Isabella, when not yet sixteen years old, 
refused the crown of Castile, unlawfully tendered her by 
the Archbishop of Toledo in the name of the confederate 
forces united against Henry IV. Her full brother, the boy 
Alphonso, had allowed himself to be crowned after the 

‘deposition of Henry, and he had died suddenly. An 
attempt had been made to arrive at a pacification by 
marrying Isabella to the brother of the Marquis of Villena, 
who headed the revolutionary army ; and Isabella, indignant 
at the slight proposed to her Royal blood, had invoked heaven 
to avert the mésalliance. And it had in fact been averted by 
the opportune death of the proposed bridegroom. And now, 
though solemnly assured by the Archbishop that “God had 
visibly destined her to save the honour of Castile,” she based 
her refusal upon the simplest recognition of right and justice. 
This is her admirably modest and dignified reply :— 

“T am very sensible to the marks of affection you have given 

me. I would wish some day to recompense them, but although 
your intentions be good, nevertheless the sudden and premature 
death of my brother, the Infante don Alfonso,is a sufficiently 
evident proof that Heaven approves not of the resolutions you have 
adopted. What else do they seek, those who run after noveliies, 
who delight only in the revolutions of States, but to excite the 
passions, to sow discord, to kindle civil war and set everything 
in a flame? In order to prevent and to avert so many evils, would 
it not be much more advantageous to tolerate in the State some 
abuses which should have less serious consequences?” [that is to 
say, the disorders consequent upon the lawful King’s licentious 
habits]. “The throne is too narrow to afford room for two Kings, 
and the royal authority cannot admit of division. A precocious 
fruit which ripens before its time does not keep long. Ambition 
and the desire of reigning make but little impression on my 
heart. Iwish that the crown of Castile may not too soon descend 
on my head, that the life of the King my brother be prolonged, 
and that his reign may not end but with his life. Whatever the 
arguments you may urge, nothing willbe capable of inducing me to 
assume the title of Queen before death should have closed the 
ayes of the King my brother. Restore to him the crown, and you 
will put a stop to the evils that have so long oppressed Castile. 
I shall consider your submission as the most signal service you 
could render me. It will be the most agreeable fruit I could 
taste, and the most sensible mark of your affection.” 

The account of the internal reorganisation of Castile, when 
Isabella and Ferdinand were finally established on their joint 
throne, makes an especially interesting chapter in the book. 
The conversion of the Hermandad er Holy Brotherhood, 
which had come into existence as an independent force work- 
ing for justice in opposition to the Crown, into an integral 
and invaluable part of the Constitution of the State, is one of 
those masterly strokes of great administrative policy which 
mow and again in the world’s history vindicate the wisdom of 
the children of light against that of the children of this world. 
The merit of its conception belonged to Isabella, but 
Ferdinand and the Cortes co-operated actively in carrying it 
into operation. The Queen also showed herself wise and able 
in administering the details of justice :— 

“Solemnly enthroned in the great hall of the Alcazar, the 
sem formerly of the Abderrahmans, she took her seat every 

riday surrounded by her council, with all the pomp and parade 
of a court of justice. Her judgments were received as definitize 
and never gave rise to the slightest demur,so much were they 
impressed with goodness and equity.” 
That Isabella’s genius in military matters was at least equal 
to her capacity in civil affairs is well known. Jousts and 
martial exercises had made a part of the wonderful education 
she received under the direction of her mother in the years 
when her brother was demoralising the kingdom. She took 
personal command of the army in the war with Granada, 
which resulted in the annihilation of the Mussulman power 
in Spain. She rode with her troops in the face of the enemy, 
wearing mail armour; she cared, with practical forethought 
worthy of our own humane century, for the sick and wounded; 
and, above all, she showed the great woman’s sure intuition 
in regard to the character of the men she has to deal with, 
by the confidence she reposed in her chosen General, Gonzalvo 
of Cordova. The same intuition has covered her name with 
glory as the patroness of Columbus; and to her glory also 


was her insistence on nominating Ximenes to the arch, 
bishopric of Toledo in opposition to the King, her husband, 
who would have elected his own natural son to the See, 

There is really nothing in all Isabella’s actions more 
remarkable than the firm attitude she adopted at the very 
beginning of her reign, and maintained unto its end, in matter, 
of ecclesiastical patronage and reform. The fact that it wag 
in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella that the Inquisition 
was introduced into Castile as a method against heresy hag 
left the one tarnishing blot upon Isabella’s fame, suggesti 
an element of bigotry in the intention of her surname, “the 
Catholic.” But Isabella, though a devout and scrupulong 
Christian and a loyal Catholic, was not a bigot. In the 
matter of the Inquisition, as M. de Nervo emphatically 
insists, she protested. But the prestige of the Papal Power 
and the spirit of the age were too strong for her, and she 
yielded to what she was told was a measure necessary to the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls. That is to say, ing 
day when the principle of religious toleration was not known, 
she did not discover it and assert it against the authority of 
the Church. But at every point where it was possible for 
her to urge counsels of mercy and justice in dealing with 
heretics, Mussulmans, and Jews, she urged those counsels, and 
often with success; while in matters where common-sense 
and the justice that rules in visible things could be her guide 
—that is to say, in the extremely important department of 
Church patronage—she fought and won the battle of National 
Independence and the Prerogative of the Crown, against the 
unjust pretensions of an aggressive Papacy. The story of 
her bold but perfectly constitutional resumption of her right 
as Sovereign Queen of Castile to nominate her own Bishops 
and Archbishops, subject only to ratification by the Pope, ig 
even more remarkable than that of her military achieve. 
ments. Bigotry is a term hardly to be applied to the woman 
who played that part. And it is a particular merit of M. de 
Nervo’s volume that it shows us clearly how humane a wisdom 
guided the religious zeal of Isabella the Catholic. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


ADVANCING years have not modified, but rather confirmed, 
Dr. George Macdonald’s sense of the responsibilities attaching 
to the novelist’s calling. The plot of Salted with Fire is 
painfal, even repellent, but it is handled with a delicacy, a 
purity of motive, and a religious fervour unsurpassed by 
modern writers of fiction. The book, however, has one serious 
defect. James Blatherwick, the young Scottish minister with 
whose lapse and repentance it is concerned, is not a villain, 
but the author has contrived in the earlier chapters to bring 
home to the reader his ingrained selfishness, callousness, and 
lack of natural affection with such a multitude of convincing 
touches that his sudden conversion partakes of the nature of 
a miracle. A more odious specimen of the prig it would be 
impossible to conceive than is revealed in the picture of his 
relations with his parents, and, above all, in the scenes with the 
poor girl whose devotion he so cruelly abuses. On the very verge 
of the catastrophe which brings about his abasement, when he 
is already represented as tortured by the stings of conscience, 
he addresses his mother in a set speech which out-Pecksniffs 
Pecksniff. A reader must not be merely “gentle,” he must 
be a monster of magnanimity, to acquiesce in the extremely 
easy terms on which this canting hypocrite is allowed to 
expiate his guilt. Again, in the character of the old “ soutar,” 
the good genius of the plot, there is a vein of superhuman 
and mystical saintliness that is at times rather oppressive. 
Far more interesting, more human, and more touching are the 
characters of the three chief female personages of the story,— 
the “soutar’s” daughter Maggie, an impulsive, generous 
girl, the erring but unselfish Isobel, and Blatherwick’s 
mother, in whom the sense of justice is momentarily eclipsed 
by the desire at all hazards to conceal the shame of her son. 
‘Mr. Bram Stoker gives us the impression—we may be 
doing him an injustice—of having deliberately laid himself 
out in Dracula to eclipse all previous efforts in the domain of 
the horrible,—to “go one better” than Wilkie Collins 


* (1.) Salted with Fire. By George Macdonald, LL.D, London: Hurst and 





Blackett. ——(2.) Dracula. By Bram Stoker. London: Archibald Constable 
and Co.—(3.) Elementary Jane. By Richard Pryce. Loydon: Hutchinson 
and Co.—(4.) The Philanderers. By A. E.W. Mason. London: Macmillan 
and Co.—(5.) The Folly of Pen Harrington. By Juhan Sturgis. London: 


Archibald Constable and Co.—¥(6.) Equality. By Edward Bellamy. London: 





Heinemann,—(7.) The Lady Grange. By Alexander Innes Shand, London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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od of narration he has closely followed), Sheridan 
Negeri ae all the other professors of the flesh-creeping 
school. Count Dracula, who gives his name to the book, is 
a Transylvanian noble who purchases an estate in England, 
and in connection with the transfer of the property Jonathan 
Harker, a young solicitor, visits him in hie ancestral castle. 
Jonathan Harker has a terrible time of it, for the Count— 
who is a vampire of immense age, cunning, and experience— 
keeps him as a prisoner for several weeks, and when the poor 
young man escapes from the gruesome charnel-house of his 
host, ke nearly dies of brain-fever in a hospital at Buda- 
Pesth. The scene then shifts to England, where the 
Count arrives by sea in the shape of a dog- fiend, 
after destroying the entire crew, and resumes opera- 
tions in various uncanny manifestations, selecting as 
his chief victim Miss Lucy Westenra, the fiancée of 
the Honourable Arthur Holmwood, heir-presumptive to 
Lord Godalming. The story then resolves itself into the 
history of the battle between Lucy’s protectors, including 
two rejected suitors—an American and a “mad” doctor—and 
a wonderfully clever specialist from Amsterdam, against her 
unearthly persecutor. The clue is furnished by Jonathan 
Harker, whose betrothed, Mina Murray, is a bosom friend of 
Lucy’s, and the fight is long and protracted. Lucy succumbs, 
and, worse still, is temporarily converted into a vampire. 
How she is released from this unpleasant position and 
restored to a peaceful post-mortem existence, how Mina is 
next assailed by the Count, how he is driven from England, 
and finally exterminated by the efforts of the leagnue—for all 
these, and a great many more thrilling details, we must refer 
our readers to the pages of Mr. Stoker’s clever but cadaverous 
romance. .Its strength lies in the invention of incident, for 
the sentimental element is decidedly mawkish; Mr. Stoker 
has shown considerable ability in the use that he has made 
of all the available traditions of vampirology, but we 
think his story would have been all the more effective 
if he had chosen an earlier period. The up-to-date- 
ness of the book—the phonograph diaries, typewriters, and 
so on—hardly fits in with the medieval methods which ulti- 
mately secure the victory for Count Dracula’s foes. 


It takes a somewhat keen vision to detect the possibilities 
of romance in the life of an average music-hall “ artist,” but 
Mr. Richard Pryce has succeeded in constructing a very 
pretty, and even touching, story out of unpromising materials. 
Whether there ever was a music-hall singer so guileless and 
gentle as Jenny Tandem—the scene in which the question of 
her stage-name is decided is excellent—need not be discussed. 
It is enough that in such surroundings so artless a girl 
would in all probability have behaved and fared very 
much as Mr, Pryce represents her as behaving and faring. 
That she should have preferred the overbearing courtship of 
the handsome acrobat to the unobtrusive devotion of the 
meritorious drum-player was inevitable. Elementary Jane, 
as we are told, had read much penny fiction, and besides, a 
warm heart is hardly a safe guide amid the dangers and 
temptations which beset the path of an inexperienced and 
attractive orphan girl, driven by force of} circumstances to 
find her livelihood in the “halls.” The book is eminently 
an honest book, for, in spite of a certain amount of necessary 
idealisation, no attempt is made to disguise the sordid 
realities—all, in fact, that makes against domesticity—in the 
atmosphere of middle-class Bohemia. At the same time, 
Elementary Jane is very far from being a novel with a pur- 
pose. The reader is left to draw his own moral from a tale 
which owes not a little of its effect to the animated style 
and whimsical humonr of the author. 


Mr. Mason has lost little time in giving proof of his 
versatility. The Courtship of Morrice Buckler was a spirited 
incursion into the domain of adventurous romance; in The 
Philanderers incident and adventure are exchanged for subtle 
analysis and character-drawing at times almost as “ meticu- 
lous” as that of Mr. Henry James. The whole situation is 
described with great felicity by one of the characters in the 
comedy as “suggesting Watteau figures mincing a gavotte, 
and made more unreal by the juxtaposition of a man.” For 
happily the dramatis persone are notall of the philandering type. 
Stephen Drake, the “man” in question, who has suddenly 
come to the front as a pioneer in South Africa, had been im- 
pelled by a sense of inflexible justice to hang a man named 
Gorley, a member of one of his expeditions—an Englishman 








—for robbing and murdering natives; and by the irony of 
fate he subsequently falls in love with the very girl who had 
been for a time engaged to Gorley. All the other white men 
on the expedition have since died, bat Corley’s relatives, 
knowing what manner of man he was, have acquiesced in the 
justice of his punishment. Moreover, Drake, when he finds 
his affections engaged, tells the girl the whole terrible 
truth. The fact that in these circumstances she should 
almost immediately succumb to his powerful personality may 
be taken as an index to the stability of her character. 
For Clarice Le Mesurier presents what one of her friends 
rightly calls a “deplorable combination,”—a child’s capacity 
for emotion united with a woman’s knowledge of its use.. 
It should be added that she is at the same time not strictly 
truthful, that she invariably has two or three strings to her 
bow, and is as fascinating as she is fickle. Hence, repelled 
by Drake’s absorption in his colonial schemes and his self- 
sufficing nature, she speedily gives him his congé, and marries. 
an old admirer, Mallinson by name, a vain, clever, but 
venomous literary man, who on realising very soon after his: 
marriage that his wife has repented of her decision and con- 
ceived an infatuation for the man whose suit she rejected, 
basely sells his knowledge of Drake’s antecedents to a hostile 
journal. The Gorley story is blazoned abroad in a manner: 
calculated to blast Drake’s character; but he, solely pre- 
occupied with the desire to save the woman from the conse- 
quences of her infatuation—for he now half realises her 
unworthiness—meets her proposal for an elopement with the 
false admission that the newspaper charges are true. Happily 
this tremendous self-sacrifice is rendered unnecessary by his: 
discovery of Clarice’s crowning act of falseness,—her imme- 
diate resolve to elope with another admirer. A great deal of 
thought and observation is compressed within the limits of 
the story, which only occupies two hundred and thirty-two 
pages; and although it does not exactly conduce to a high 
opinion of one’s fellow-man or fellow-woman, the contrast 
between the straightforward, Quixotic man of action and the 
subtle, emotional philanderers is finely conceived and logically 
carried out. The dialogue is terse and natural, and in the 
case of the two characters who play the selfish part of amused: 
onlookers of the tragi-comedy, animated by a delicately. 
ironical humour. 


The close resemblance in outline between Mr. Julian Sturgis’s: 
novel and that of Mr. Mason naturally suggests their being 
noticed in immediate juxtaposition. For in The Folly of 
Pen Harrington we again have for the hero a South African 
pioneer and explorer, a strong, simple, unsophisticated, yet 
magnetic personage, who is plunged into the artificialities of 
London society, and loses his heart to an extremely modern 
young woman. Peter Blake, however, is far luckier in his 
love than Stephen Drake, for Penelope Harrington, the idol 
and foundress of a select coterie of philandering fashionables, 
has a soul—though she takes some time to realise the fact— 
far above the futilities of her set, while her philanthropical 
exertions are prompted by a really sincere desire to befriend: 
her sex. Still, she hardly deserves her ultimate good fortune 
after the astounding levity and recklessness with which she 
dismisses Peter and entrusts her happiness to an elderly but 
wealthy roué, of impeccable manners but dubious antecedents... 
She is soon awakened to his true character by the fortunate 
discovery that one of her humble protégées is his daughter bya 
woman whom he betrayed and deserted; and by a pretty piece 
of poetic justice it is this girl who brings back Peter, when: 
on the eve of sailing for Africa, to find his divinity free and 
in her right mind. Pen’s set is sketched with all Mr. Sturgis’s 
habitual felicity of phrase and fantastic humour : in particular 
the stolid Duchess of Buckland, with her bovine imperturb- 
ability, and a pair of amateur entertainers—husband and 
wife—who devote their entire energies to angling for invita- 
tions to the “right houses,” are hit off with admirable art. 
Still we could wish that Mr. Sturgis had infused a little more 
earnestness into his satire of the essentially contemptible 
excrescences upon “smart” society. For demolishing deca- 
dents, parasites, and grubbers in the gold-dust bin, somewhat 
heavier metal is needed than Mr. Sturgis has at his command. 


Personally, we own to having found Mr. Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward an extremely depressing performance. Equality, 
the sequel and expansion of that attempt to forecast the 
Socialistic Millennium, is not only depressing but well-nigh 
unreadable. The narrative form is kept up, and there is a 
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pretence at dialogue, but the book is merely a string of 
laborious essays—cast in the shape of interminable conversa- 
tions, much in the style of that ancient and edifying 
volume, Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues—in which Mr. Bellamy 
sets forth his remedies for the economical and social evils 
of the time starting from the root assumption that the 
absolute physical and mental equality of the sexes is within 
a measurable distance of being achieved. Mr. Bellamy’s 
millennium has for its leading feature contented and 
prosperous mediocrity. The emergence of genius will be 
impossible: literature will have ceased to exist: men will 
adopt the bloomer costume, and the principle of the paper- 
collar will be extended to every part of ourcostume. Mr. 
Bellamy is evidently very much in earnest, and must be 
credited with a generous belief in the perfectibility of the 
human race. As an exponent of his views he lacks distinction 
of atyle, and he is destitute of the saving grace of humour. 
We cannot resist the conclusion that such a book is far more 
likely to sicken than stimulate the advocates of Socialism. 
it is the completest reductio ad absurdum of the principle of 
«quality that has ever been carried out—in literary form. 

Scotland of the eighteenth century is an inexhaustible 
caine of romance,—how inexhaustible may be gathered from 
the fact that, if we are not much mistaken, full justice has 
never yet been done by any writer of fiction to the astounding 
career of Simon, Lord Lovat, that cultured savage who recalls 
the union of intellect with cruelty which was most classically 
and conspicuously illustrated by the nobles of the Italian 
Renaissance. In his admirably written but too consistently 
sombre romance, The Lady Grange, Mr. Shand deals with 
only one episode in his tortuous career,—the abduction and 
eequestration of Lady Grange, wife of James Erskine, 
ex-Lord Justice Clerk and brother of the Earl of Mar. It 
is an extraordinary story, but,as set forth by Mr. Shand, 
so oppressively gloomy and lacking in relief as to offer scant 
attraction to the reader in quest of refreshment or recreation. 
‘The three chief characters are boldly and vividly drawn, and 
the narrative and reflective passages have a welcome dis- 
tinction of style. Asa novel, however, the book suffers from the 
lack of contrast already alluded to, and from the predominance 
of the descriptive passages over the dialogue, which is deficient 
én quantity, while we confess to being hopelessly confused by 
the chronology of the story. The opening chapter is dated 
1753, and the last scene is the execution of Lord Lovat, the 
evil genius of the plot, in 1747. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Round about Armenia. By E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—There are some terrible things in Mr. 
Hodgett’s Armenia, and even if we allow him to have a very 
strong bias, he has collected a most damaging series of organised 
<ruelties against “ The Great Assassin.” The quantity of circum- 
stantial evidence that has accumulated as to the long-cherished 
intention of Abd-ul-Hamid to make an example of the Armenians 
is conclusive. This the Armenians are perfectly well aware of, 
even if they had no proofs—if we do not see the hand that strikes 
we know whose it is—and they do not accuse the Kurds of 
cruelties. The Kurds acted the part of stalking horses. After 
all there is nothing extraordinary in the massacres,—it is the 
essentially Oriental way of dealing with races that have obtained 
the predominance in wealth or trade in empires that only exist 
by the sword. We treated the Jews in the same fashion at the end 
of the twelfth century, only of course it is a long time ago,— 
seven hundred years. It is absurd to suppose that the Osmanli 
will ever govern by other methods; they do not comprehend any 
other, nor would the Koran allow them to doso. It is the same 
with other Mahommedan Empires. The Mogul, the Moorish, and 
the Turkish Empires have gone, and will go, from the same cause, 
—internal corruption. The Osmanli dynasty will not, of course, 
have much longer to govern in; these repeated insurrections have 
preceded the fall of all empires. Mr. Hodgetts’s book is full of all 
sorts of signs of the approaching catastrophe, and though it is 
impossible to say positively that the Armenians will themselves 
strike the fatal blow, there is no reason why they should not 
realise Byron’s hint to “hereditary bondsmen,” for they are by 
mo means worms; some of the best soldiers the Russians have are 
Armenians. Russia is in the position of the man who watches a 
dog-fight, giving a sly kick occasionally to enrage the combatants. 
The more muddle the better for her, only the pity of it is that 
the Russians hate the Armenians as much as the Turks do, from 


Si 
Naples in the Nineties. By E. Neville-Rolfe. (A. and Q, Black: 
—This book provides excellent reading both for the amatenp 
antiquarian and for the lovers of modern Italy. The chapter oy 
“The Buried Cities of the Campania” is especially fy at 
interesting things. It is impossible not to envy Mr. Rolf the 
acquaintance of the Italian gentleman whose park contains the 
necropolis of Suessola, and who can entertain his Visitors }; 
having a fresh tomb excavated for their benefit. At this 
time of year, however, the account of the delightful summer 
resorts in the mountains of Caserta, the neighbouring province ty 
Naples, will be of more practical interest to people who ary 
looking forward to the Long Vacation. South Italy is not usually 
overrun with British tourists at this season, but to go to Teles, 
with its summer hotel, its ice-cold baths of water, alive with 
carbonic-acid gas, its good bicycling roads, and its climbing in 
the Apennines, might perhaps be a welcome change from 
holiday-making in overcrowded Switzerland. Mr. Rolfe has the 
art of making his readers want to go and see for themselves al] 
the beautiful and interesting things he describes. 


Hampshire. Edited by A. BR. Hope Moncrieff. (A. and ¢, 
Black.)—A new edition of Messrs. A. and C. Black’s guide-book, 
The plan of mentioning places in the supposed order of their 
popularity tends a little to confusion, but a good index partially 
remedies this. The information in the book, if a little scanty, is 
clearly expressed, and the maps are good. 


A Visitor's Handy Guide-Book to England and Wales. By 
Edward Smith. (George Allen.)—This is written by an American 
for the special use of his countrymen when on a visit to the “old 
home.” For this purpose it will be most useful. Nor will 
Englishmen fail to find in it a most convenient, and, we may add, 
informing, volume. Not less attractive than its convenience and 
utility is the sympathetic spirit in which it is written ——We 
have also received a ‘fourteenth edition” of Black’s Guide to 
Dorset, Salisbury, Stonehenge, fc., edited by A. R. Hope Moncrieff 
(A. and C. Black), and the “twenty-first edition” of Black's 
Guide to North Wales (same publishers); The Zig-Zag Guide to 
the Kentish Coast, described by F. C. Burnand and illustrated by 
Phil May (same publishers), has been adorned with unusual 
attractions by a clever pen and pencil ; London Town: “ Daily 
Mail” Guide to London (Beechings); and, from the same 
publishers, Tonbridge Wells of To-Day, by W. Stanley Martin and 
W. P. Low. 


The Rise of the Empire. By Sir Walter Besant. (Horace 
Marshall and Son.)—This is the first of what is called “The 
Story of the Empire Series,” a number of volumes which are to 
appear at intervals of two months. Sir Walter Besant sketches 
in outline what the contributors, whose names, so far as they are 
given, are of the best promise, will give in detail. He also 
supplies some introductory matter, all of it interesting, but 
especially so when he writes of what he calls “ Preparation,” an 
account of various enterprises, some of them apparently mere 
waste of life and energy, by which Englishmen became fit to 
undertake the huge work of colonising and conquering which they 
have accomplished. This is followed by a chapter on “The 
Lessons of Virginia,” an example of how success has been slowly 
won after a long series of blunders, and this again by four more 
in which the Empire of “the West,” “the East,” “the South,” 
and “the Isles” are successively treated. The work has been 
admirably well done, though we should be inclined to think that 
the Mother-country’s way of letting things alone, as far as any 
direction of emigrants is concerned, has been in harmony with 
the general principles by which the Empire has been acquired. 
“Won in a fit of absence of mind,” some one has said. It was 
not in us to regulate,—and see the result! 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. LI., Scoffin—Sheares. (Smith and Elder.)—A volume that 
contains the names of William Shakespeare and Walter Scott is 
necessarily above the average in interest. Shakespeare has been 
treated by,the editor, whose notice, naturally one of the longest in 
the Dictionary, so far as it has gone, leaves little to be desired. 
Criticism, which, indeed, scarcely belongs to the function of 
biographer, is mostly limited to the necessary task of determining 
Shakespeare’s share in the doubtful plays and those in which the 
fact of collaboration is acknowledged but the particulars un- 
certain. The history, both literary and personal, is given with 
great care. It has never, we think, been so well done before. The 
doubtful point of Shakespeare’s wealth is cleared up, Mr. Lee 
showing that the poet’s theatrical gains, as proprietor and actor, 
account for what he had. The emoluments of the dramas them- 
selves were comparatively inconsiderable. For the other great 
literary biography Mr. Leslie Stephen is responsible. A life 
about which so much is known presents a difficult problem to 4 
writer whose space is narrowly limited. Mr. Stephen will be 
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ints in Seott’s career the unlucky financial affairs are clearly 
explained. Scott is one of a numerous class of more than seventy ; 
among the best known of these are the Duke of Monmouth and 
the two lawyer brothers, Lord Stowell and Lord Eldon. Of the 
Seymours there are twenty-six, among whom the Lord Protector 
is, perhaps, the most important; and there are more than thirty 
Sharps or Sharpes, among whom Archbishop Sharp (of St. 
Andrews), Granville Sharpe, and William Sharpe, Egyptologist 
and Biblical critic, may be mentioned. Professor Prothero con- 
tributes a Life of Sir J ohn Seeley. 

Wild Sports in Ireland. By John Bickerdyke. With Illustra- 
tions. (L. Upeott Gill.)—Mr. Bickerdyke as an author has 
displayed a variety of accomplishments. He has produced three 
novels, he has written two or three volumes of sporting 
reminiscences, he has discoursed on the rights and wrongs of the 
Thames, he is known as the author of “A Cruise on the Broads,” 
and the list of his works includes a volume on “The Curiosities 
of Ale and Beer.” ‘The present work relates in an easy, 
rambling style Mr. Bickerdyke’s experiences in Ireland, whither 
he went in the first instance, hoping to land a pike weighing 
forty or fifty pounds. He did not succeed, neither does he believe 
any one else has succeeded, in capturing such a monster, but he 
had plenty of sport, and discovered that there was “no more 
delightful way of spending a few months than to become a 
modern lake dweller on the Shannon and its stormy mountain- 
surrounded loughs.” Mr. Bickerdyke considers the country a 
paradise for the sportsman of small means who does not mind 
roughing it, but adds that “ before Ireland becomes like Scotland 
a popular resort for sportsmen, the hotel arrangements generally 
must be vastly improved, and owners of property might well 
devote a little trouble and expense to the better preservation of 
their moors and rivers.” The author relates his adventures as if 
he enjoyed the recollection of them, and his illustrations are 
excellent. 

Mr. Spinks and his Hounds. By F. M. Lutyens. (Vinton and 
Co.)—There is a close resemblance to Surtees’ sporting novels in 
the adventures of young Spinks, who is the son of a wealthy hair- 
dresser, though we have not the abundance of humour, the sur- 
feit, one may call it, of coarse hunting dialogue and humorous 
incident. Mr. Spinks and his Hounds, however, is capital reading, 
there is plenty of humour, the story is well told, and, indeed, well 
written. The efforts of old Peters to upset the Bosby Hunt after 
his dismissal, their success and his ultimate remorse, are really 
well managed and almost brilliantly described; but, if possible, 
their success would be very doubtful, and that the secret should 
have been kept so well is improbable. The only characters that 
are well drawn are blackguards, as one of Mr. Lutyens’s heroines 
says of Surtees’ characters. This throws a curious light on 
bunting people, as portrayed by the only writers who really 
know them. The book is illustrated, and can be read by any one. 
The hunting is very well done—a most difficult thing it is to do, 
too—and old Peters is a capital character, though he is rather 
mean. 

Fanti Customary Laws. By J. M. Sarbah. (W. Clowes and 
Sons.)—This is a sort of digest, or rather, by means of cases, a 
series of illustrations, of the native laws, as they are allowed to 
stand, and as they have been amended, in the Fanti and Akim 
sections of the Gold Coast Colony. The result of combined 
English and Fanti laws is peculiar, though not necessarily hard 
to follow. Succession is through the female line,—this is one of 
the customs which is so un-English as to have led to much con- 
fusion when the missionaries introduced English marriage law, 
for of course Fanti customs had to be maintained. It is difficult 
to make some people understand that such customs are the pro- 
duct of accumulated habits and the exigencies of climate, and 
that violent interference with them upsets the social fabric and 
disorganises family life completely. There is a table of events 
and a good introduction and appendix. We have found Mr. 
Sarbah’s work interesting, though the title and the price are not 
very attractive. 

Tobias Smollett. By Oliphant Smeaton. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier.)—This is a thoughtful and able sketch of Smollett’s 
career. Mr. Smeaton, while he places the enduring qualities of 
@ wonderfully facile writer before us with a hearty enthusiasm, 
does not forget to tell us about the man’s faults and weaknesses. 
We have the history of Smollett’s literary career, the circum- 
stances of each work, and the main points of that long, gallant 
struggle against want, illness, and extravagant habits, told con- 
cisely and yet sympathetically. Especially pathetic is the 
account of the last years, when, working against disease and all 
its concomitant limitations, Smollett brought out “ Humphrey 
Clinker.” Men were strong in those days, in every sense of the 
word; nowadays we could not produce a Scott or a Smollett. 
Mr. Smeaton’s estimate of Smollett’s work is just, and all the 
more effective from being based on broad lines. 





On the Broads. By Anna B. Dodd. (Macmillan and Co.)—A 
very charming account is this of a cruise on the Broads, with 
an idyllic love-story to add a strong human interest toit. The 
scenery of the Broads affords some very pretty pictures, and 
Norwich itself a subject for one of the characters to discourse upon 
with historical enthusiasm. Then there is the skipper of the 
yacht, the heroine, the practical old lady who goes to sleep at 
the romantic moments, all of whom play their part well, and talk 
well too. The artist and hero points out when the fit seizes him 
the striking bits of colour and movement, and is moved to dis- 
course occasionally on things historical with a fine, healthy 
enthusiasm that is quite fascinating. On the Broads is very 
pleasant reading, and is redolent of those delightful meres and 
marshes. This result is heightened by some vigorous drawings 
by Mr. Pennell, whose firm touches are admirably suited to the 
sharp outlines of the Norfolk levels. 


My Theatrical and Musical Recollections. By Emily Soldene, 
(Downey and Co.)—Emily Soldene’s reminiscences are of the 
usual kind,—a long succession of persons, plays, and theatrical 
anecdotes. The book is brightly written, however, has not too much , 
of the autobiographical element in it, and gives us a very vivid. 
idea of the work that a would-be actress has to go through before 
appearing on the stage. The photograph of the writer appears, 
perhaps, oftener than is absolutely necessary, and some of the 
statements about people probably still alive might have been 
more guarded, and there are errors of taste that some one 
should have pruned. The theatrical profession is much calum- 
niated, and to make little innuendoes against contemporaries | 
of early days is scarcely politic. Surely one who has known 
and recalls so vividly some of the hardships of her career might 
have been a little tenderer. Emily Soldene is best known 
through her part in Geneviéve de Brabant, which owed much to her 
organising capacity. 


In the West Country. By Francis A. Knight. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—There are some charming descriptions of 
that romantic West Country, Clovelly, Westward Ho, Dartmoor, 
Exmoor, Winscomb, and the Mendips, in these collected articles 
of Mr. Knight. Moreover he is a true naturalist, and gives us 
many a sympathetic account of birds and beasts in their haunts, 
which are all the more charming from their artistic setting of 
scenery. Nothing is missing either of insect life; it is all counted 
in; so that we have complete pictures of such haunts of peace 
where the tide of life flows undisturbed. The illustrations are 
good. The style is, as it should be, lucid, with a keen sense of 
colour but no straining after effect. We can give no higher 
praise to these chapters, which are reprinted from the Daily News 
and the Speaker and enlarged, than to add that the more the 
reader knows these charming districts the more will he appreciate 
Mr. Knight’s pages. 

Old Dorset. By R. Cameron Rogers. (G.P. Putnam’s Sons.)— 
Dorset is the Dorset of New York State, and it is the life of such 
a village a generation ago that Mr. Rogers describes in six 
sketches, each with its story of mingled pathos and humour. 
Life in these old villages, then strongly reminiscent of the slave- 
holding days, was of a patriarchal type, and carried on the 
traditions of English life of the eighteenth century. The tavern 
was the common meeting place of all classes, and the old coloured 
folk were known familiarly as “aunt” and “uncle.” These 
villages still exist in New York State, though the coloured folk 
are probably gone. Mr. Winter has already described some of 
these delightful old villages, and readers of Old Dorset will 
appreciate the not very un-English character of their village life. 


Paradise Row. By W.J.Wintle. (J. Milne.)—This is a velume 
of sketches of North Country life, very vigorously drawn, and full 
of pathos well relieved with humour. Everything is so good that. 
we cannot easily choose any parts for special praise. The Rev. 
Oswald Ward, however, should be mentioned. He is an Indepen- 
dent minister, and has the characteristics which it is usual in 
fiction to reserve for the muscular Anglican. The volume shows 
throughout a large power of sympathy and great breadth of 
thought. Ayrshire Idylls of Other Days. By George Umber. 
(Alexander Gardner.)—We cannot say that we have found these 
sketches equal to what we expected from the author’s earlier 
work, “In My City Garden.” Possibly the ground has been 
gleaned too diligently before, whereas in the “ City Garden” Mr. 
Umber had a little region of his own to talk about. Still, these 
“Tdylls” are evidently drawn from Nature, and will be found 
interesting.——Frivola. By Augustus Jessopp,D.D. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Dr. Jessopp reprints here a number of papers which have 
appeared in various periodicals. (It would have been as well, 
perhaps, to say something on this point. Possibly some of the 
essays see the light for the first time; of some, as “‘ An Anti- 
quary’s Ghost Story,” we have a distinct remembrance.) Dr. 
Jessopp has a liking for the preternatural, In “The Phantom 
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Coach” he collects some curious instances of a belief known in 
many parts of the world, and curiously varied to suit the habits 
of different places. Ina land of mountains the spectral appear- 
ance is of a huntsman; in the levels of East Anglia it is a 
coach and horses. All readers will be glad to have these essays, 
stories, and sketches thus brought together. 


A Manual and Dictionary of the Flowering Plants and Ferns. By 
J. C. Willis, M.A., Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Ceylon. 2 vols. “Cambridge Natural Science Manuals.” 
(Cambridge University Press.)—This is a student’s manual 
containing a large amount of useful botanical information 
in a small compass. It is intended as a guide either in 
the field, or to be studied in connection with a botanical 
museum or garden, the dictionary and general index being 
included in the second volume, while the first deals with 
morphology, natural history, variation, classification, geographi- 
cal distribution, economic botany, &c. In his preface the author 
acknowledges the cooperation of many eminent botanists, and 
the result has been the production of a book which seems per- 
fectly well adapted for the purpose for which it was written. 
While containing much matter which would be sought for in vain 
in larger and more pretentious works, it is cast into a form which 
will render it sufficiently clear to any intelligent reader, and is 
written in as popular and interesting a style as the subject will 
admit of. 


The Young Beetle-Collector’s Handbook. By Dr. E. Hofmann, 
Curator of the Royal Natural History Museum at Stuttgart. 
With an Introduction by W. Egmont Kirby, M.D. Illustrated 
by 20 Coloured Plates comprising over 500 figures. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein.)—The character of this little book is sufficiently ex- 
plained by its title. Our British beetles number about three 
thousand species, and a book fully describing them would be too 
difficult, and a book figuring them all, too costly ; and in either 
case too bulky to meet the requirements of a beginner. Here, 
however, we have an adaptation of a German work to British 
beeties, figuring and briefly describing a sufficient number of our 
British species to give a very fair idea of the whole subject, 
which can afterwards be extended, if the student finds himself 
sufficiently interested, by reference to the larger works of Cox 
and Fowler. The introduction of a certain number of interesting 
Continental species which are not found in Great Britain (care- 
fully distinguished by the absence of the asterisk placed before 
the name of every British species) will also be useful, not only 
by enlarging the ideas of a beginner by inducing him to take an 
interest in other than British species, but because European 
species are sometimes accidentally introduced into this country. 
It is, however, important that no collector should introduce a 
foreign specimen into his collection (nor, indeed, a rare British 
one, especially if he possesses any foreign ones) without a special 
label indicating its origin, &c.; and, if possible the place and 
date of capture. Previous introductory books on British beetles, 
such as those of Wood and Rye, include only a comparatively 
small number of figures and descriptions, and the present work 
may be used either alone, or in conjunction with these or others. 


The Evolution of the Aryan. By Rudolph Von Ihering. Translated 
from the German by A. Drucker, M.P. (Swan Sonnenschein.)— 
The author of this work was a Professor of Roman Law, who died 
leaving it unfinished. He has attempted to apply his knowledge 
of Roman customs to elucidate the problem of the migration and 
civilisation of the Western Aryans. According to his view, they 
originally inhabited the Hindu Kush, from whence they migrated 
to Southern Russia, where they subjugated a nation, from whom 
they learned the ure of the plough; and from this second centre 
the various nations spread west and south-west at intervals, 
driven by over-population. But all civilisation Von Ihering 
derives from Babylon, from whence the Hebrews (under Abraham) 
and the Pheenicians carried it to other nations, who improved upon 
it. Babylonian, says our author, even preceded Egyptian civilisa- 
tion. The book is ingenious, but by no means convincing, and 
much of it is taken up with an attempt to connect the antiquated 
religious customs of the Romans with the author’s idea of what 
he assumes to have been the necessary arrangements for the 
Aryans during their migrations. Many of these assumptions 
seem to us to be wholly gratuitous, if not contrary to known fact, 
such as the notion that none would have migrated who were 
sufficiently prosperous in their native country, and that men 
would always prefer wives of their own race and language. Of 
the Hindoos Von Ihering writes most disparagingly, and indeed 
absurdly. According to his view, neither parental nor fraternal 
affection exists among them ; but this is absolutely contradicted 
by every page of the great epics, of which Von Ihering appears 
to have read nothing but the short episode of Nala and Dama- 
yanti. The translation appears to be well done; at least we do 
not meet with the transparent blunders which any one acquainted 








with German can detect in the English of most translations 
from that language. There is, however, one obvious error on 
p. 80, of “ stake” for “ funeral pyre,” which looks as if the wrong 
word had been selected from a dictionary. 


The White Slaves of England. By Robert Harborough Sherard, 
(James Bowden.)—In a preface to this truly sensational book, 
“descriptive of the horrible slavery to which so many thousandg 
of our country men and women are subjected,” Mr. Sherard defends. 
himself against the criticisms of his descriptions, which were 
offered as they appeared in a monthly magazine. He claims, 
above all things, that “no secondary evidence was put into the. 
work which direct evidence had not confirmed.” Under ‘any 
circumstances the statements he makes as to the conditions under 
which the members of six trades in England—the alkali workers, 
the nail-makers, the slipper-makers, the wool-combers, the white- 
lead workers, and the chain-makers—labour, even if they appear 
here and there overstrained, deserve the most serious considera- 
tion, because they are based upon minute personal investigation, 
Take, for example, one declaration regarding the workers in 
the chemical trades by a medical authority :—‘‘ If the published 
statistics show but a small death-rate in the chemical trade, it is 
because the chemical yard only kills a man three parts out of 
four, leaving the workhouse to do the rest. The men are dis- 
missed before they are actually dying. As a general rule, the 
men go from forty-five to fifty years of age. The tubes become 
blocked up and asthmatical’; the gases destroy all elasticity of 
the tubes. The lime-men get soft stone. All get more or less 
anemic. Asthma, kidney disease, chronic cystitis, are the per- 
quisites of many.” Worse things than this are said of the alkali 
workers, but we forbear to quote them. The tales told of the other 
trades are not a whit better. Writing of the slipper-makers of 
Leeds, Mr. Sherard says:—“I am convinced that their circum- 
stances are at least as bad as those of the sweated tailors in 
London. They all work on a weekly wage, and from twelve to 
seventeen hours a day. Here may be seen, in some filthy room 
in an old dilapidated factory, fifty people (men, women, 
boys, and girls) all huddled together sewing as for dear 
life. A girl may be earning 6s. a week, a man from 22s. to 30s- 
The stench in the room, its uncleanliness, surpass description. 
The finished garments are lying peil-mell on the floor in the 
filth and the vermin.” If possible, still worse things are related 
of the wool-combers and the chain-makers, while the examination 
that Mr. Sherard has made into the condition of the white-lead 
workers of Newcastle has made him tell one of the most appal- 
ling stories of poisoning, stomachic agony, and drunkenness we 
have ever read. It is, of course, quite possible that many of Mr. 
Sherard’s statements may be exaggerated, or that he may have 
been misled by some of his informants. But now they have been 
made, they ought not to be allowed to rest. The most effectual 
criticism of this book would be a Parliamentary inquiry into the 
alleged facts which it contains. 


The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland. By David Mac- 
gibbon and Thomas Ross. (David Douglas, Edinburgh.)—To all 
who are interested in early British—and not exclusively Scotch 
—architecture this volume ought to be especially interesting. 
It gives examples of the First Pointed aud Middle Pointed 
periods in Scotland, both of which owe a good deal to English 
influence. The authors of this book, indeed, admit that notwith- 
standing the beauty of many of our larger and finer edifices, such 
as Holyrood and Melrose Abbeys, and Glasgow, Dunblane, and 
Elgin Cathedrals, evidence is wanting in the design of these 
edifices of a full appreciation of the leading principles which 
inspired and guided the architects of the Ile de France. The 
Scottish buildings represent the echo rather than the original 
work of the genius of Gothic architecture. The Scottish Gothic 
was, indeed, of borrowed origin, but this fact, as the authors of 
this work show, does not prevent much of it from being very 
interesting. We have here, at all events, a substantial volume of 
about six hundred pages giving a minute description of all the 
ecclesiastical structures of any importance whatever north of the 
Tweed. The description is elucidated by numerous illustrations, 
which supply whatever may be wanting in the letterpress. Such 
a work as this is necessarily of more interest to architects and 
antiquarians than to others. But Scotchmen generally, and others 
as well, will find innumerable passages that throw a good deal 
of light upon Northern history. The authors are, of course, 
compelled here and there to use rather technical language, but 
on the whole they write both simply and lucidly. 





[*,* Errarum.—We regret that in our notice of Mr. Lionel 
Horton Smith’s book on “ Sophocles and Shakespere” the word 
“ Conceditur ” was, by an error of the Press, printed as 
“ Conceditor.”’] 
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‘ istory told by Contemporaries, Vol. I., 1492-1689 ...(Macmillan) 8/6 
Americ Ee Christian, 6 BOB. crcxecare seteeseeese seesenneceessens setees (Heinemann) 6 0 
vol an (T E.), Price Book for Approximate Fstimates, 32mo......... (Spon) 2/0 
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Mott (J. R.), Strategic Points in the World's Conquest, cr 8vo ......(Nisbet) 3/6 
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a D vild Blower Lyrics, and other Poems, cr 8vo .. (A. Gardner) 5/0 
R - (W. K.), With the Greeks in Thessaly, CF 8V0_ .......s1.sesesse0e: (Methuen) 6/0 


; t Commemoration of King’s School, Canterbury, 1¢57- 
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j Graduated Course of Translation iuto French Prose (Simpkin) 2/6 
(Longmans) 18/0 
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| M~ BROWNING’S New Patent Lens Frames, 
j 4 “Foldakin” and ** Spectakin,”’ are elegant 
}and durable; have the advantages of Spectactes 
| and the appearance of Folders; do not pinch the 
| nose, nor yet fall off. 
Descriptive Circular sent post-free. 
| BROWNING’S SYSTEM of SUITING the SIGHT 
| Is always successful. 
| Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
President of the British Optical Association, and 
Author of ‘‘ Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price ls., 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


May be consulted personally free of charge. 
Wu. & GEo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


EY? s 











Ee 
Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 


Baker.” 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PuBLIsSHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Oloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Ofice, at 1s. 6d. each, 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AnD UpHam’s, 283 Washingion Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
InTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 835 Duane Street, New 
fork, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York, 
.U.S.A.; Tue SuBpscriprion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tur Haroutp A. Witson Company, 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 


be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Cerms of Subscription, 


Yearly. ao Quarterly. 
1 ! 


{Including postage to any part of the United 
c CGO RS F000 07 2 


EMMIS, < oyco5- Cac accucenesek) car tatctarececacactasstice 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
MNOS hiss cies dccavescecbestasccesxctnecsostedoatkvs Dae 6... 015 3...... 078 





Secale of Charges for Aybertisements. 


OUTSIDE Paces, TWELVE GUINEAS. 








DRAB aid vssessiticassvte teeters £1010 0] Narrow Column .................. £310 0 

Half-Page .... a. 5 5 0} Half-Column a 115 0 

Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Colamn 017 6 
ComPANIES, 

Rate Pee eesicisic cassie ccccececis £14 14 0 | Inside Page .......ccccoccsrsrrereee £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 








i ” “LIBERTY” 
LIBERTY SIRANG PRINTED SILK. 


ART FABRICS | surraBLE FOR GARDEN PARTY DRESSES, 
FoR SEASIDE AND CYCLING BLOUSES, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1896 .. 1. ws we £388,952,800. 








EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For Women} 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STRERT, W. 
Principal — Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
The SESSION 1897-98 WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 7th. Students 
are expected to enter their names on Wednesday, October 6th, between 2 and 4 p.m. 
Further information on application. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
: N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House spoaely 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to heal 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARY, 
M.A. Uxon. 








UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering sides, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 





O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 

e Visiting Masters, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—House very healthily situated close to sea. 
Drainage certificate. Excellent water supply. Large playing field. Moderate 
fees.—For list of references and prospectus apply, B er, Meads, Eastbourne, 








WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, ensten climate ; 

beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectas, 
Mesdemoiseiles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 


CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
hk GRANViLLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education. 
Highe-t references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns. 
—For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 








} ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A., 

late Master at St. Columba’s College, Scholar of Clare College, 
Cambridge, PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 
Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations. Careful discipline; English 
table. Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium. — Apply, 
Hanover, Hoélty Str, 11, 


'UDOR HALL SCHOOL FoR GIBLsg, 
FOREST HILL, S.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, Ist Class. Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
&.R.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. 
Dittel (Heidelberg); Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpent, 
B.-é3-L. ; Herr Loman, L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house 
and grounds, Gymnasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference permitted 
to Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton Coliege, and many Clergy and Medical Men. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—Head-Master: The Rev. WALTER 
HOBHOUSE, M.A., late Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Valuable King’s Scholarships and Exhibitions at the Universities. Classical and 
Modern Sides. ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS for NEXT TERM 
JULY 23rd and SEPTEMBER 16th.—Apply to SECRETARY. 


ANDHURST, WOOLWICH, INDIAN POLICE, 
MILITIA COMPETITIVE, &.—D. C. FEENY, B.A., assisted by a large 
Staff of able and successful Masters, PREPARES for the above KXAMINATIONS. 
Of some 350 Candidates prepared nearly 300 have passed, obtaining first (three 
times), second (three times), and other high p 
For Prospectus and List of Successes apply to 55 Cornwall Gardens, South 
Kensington, 


liao HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 
Pi KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield 

















An Eastern Woven Silk, especially prepared for 
— ca Messrs. Liberty’s pling Br om in Be ‘Of ex- 
oa 8, poten ae cone ye mee qualities. 
— a n many charming and exclusive designs and rare 
EVENING COSTUMES. colourings. 27in. wide, price 3s, per ood _ 
Patterns Post-Free, PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
o 3° i & PR. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. | 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





tate Demy Magd, Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPAKES BOYS, 
aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due S, 
sheltered from N. and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and ericket 
grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


| RESDEN.—SMALL PENSION for YOUNG ENGLISH 

GENTLEWOMEN. Detached house, with garden, in best and healthiest 
part of Dresden ; modern sanitation. All accomplishments by first-rate masters. 
Lady Principal, who has resided 13 years in England, is now visiting in this 
country till the end of August. Interviews can be arranged.—Address letters: 
Friiulein KNOBLAOH, care of Mrs, Shirley, 11 Cottesmore Gardens, Kensington. 
References given and required. 








T}\REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 TREBOVIR ROAD, 

SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.—Principal, Mrs. W. R, COLE. The NEXT 
TERM will COMMENCE MONDAY, September 20th, Prospectuses and 
Referees on application. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLE GB, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Prospectns of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 12th, 1897. 


OUTH-EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
WYK, near ASHFORD, KENT. 


COUNTY COUNCILS OF KENT AND SURREY. 


This Residential College gives a Complete Scientific and Practical Tra‘ning for 
Future Farmers, Land Agents, &c. 

Resident Staff of sever Professors and Lecturers. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 29ch, 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to the Principal, A. D. HALL, M.A., 
Jate Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 





Farm of 260 acres. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St, Andrews, N.B. 


2862:0O P'S af OB TF ORO 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SOHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application, 








DGBASTON SCHOOL HOUSE ror GIRLS, Limited, 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
oarding House in connection with 
EDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
Pleasant situation; Electric Light; Large Garden; Tennis, Hockey, and 
Cricket. Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, A.M.1.0.E, 
House Mistress, Miss WELLS. 
Assistant House Mistress, Miss JOWITT (Camb. Hist. Tripos). 
‘For Prospectus and list of referees, apply to Miss JAPP, B,A., Head-Mistress 
of the Edgbaston High School, or to the House Mistress, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Principal ... _... «0 —o of MISS BRAHAM 
woot Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 
Assisted by two University Graduates and trained Governesses, 
Pixholme, Dorking. 








OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6to 14. Resident Masters, Governess, 

Stands hich, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL for _ airr1is, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Nutural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI.— EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 
Music, Singing, Painting, special Studies, Annual Examinations in French and 
German by University Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 





ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

for EIGHT GIRLS. Recommended by Lady Dalrymple Elphixstone, Lady 

Cunliffe, Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M. Judges.—Address, Mrs, BOXILL 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne. 





L A. «D1 4 S: <0. cH -O -40) 2h; 
86, HILLDROP ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Principals .. «.. «s. «. The Misses HEWITT, 
Thorough and efficient teaching on modern methods, Most comfortable 
Home. Good bracing air. 


ISS ALLBUTT, SUMMERLEIGH, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—Oomfortable HOME OFFERED to GIRLS needing sea air. 
High grounc; south aspect. Olasses, if desired, at Ladies’ College close by. 


DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, ge with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 











ADY ARTIST (Musical) SEEKS a HOLIDAY 

ENGAGEMENT for Angust and September ; to reside with a family and 

ae —" Lessons.—For particulars, apply to ““M, M. B.,” Martindale, 
evenoaks, 





ECRETARYSHIP.—WANTED, by a LADY, in 
December, or earlier, post as Secretary, private or otherwise. 
xperienced. Recommended by C. 8. Loch, Erq., 15 Buckingbam Street, Strand, 
a, M,” care of the Warden, Women’s University Settlement, Nelson 
uare, 8.E, 





LADY is ANXIOUS to RECOMMEND 
a PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
from which her Son has just gained a Scholarship at Winchester College, 


Address : 
B, H. BELMONT, &ydenham Hill, 8.E. 


ORTHERN CAPITALS OF EUROPE CRUISE, 
Conducted by Mr. CONNOP PEROWNE, 
Visiting St. Petersburg, Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Obristiana, 
i “xe days for 85 guineas, 
Fall details, SEORETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Kuston, London, N.W. 


x. (UG. 
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Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 
Excellent References, 








—. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA. 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen, Man 





Scholarships recently gained at the Public Sch The M y 
Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Mia’ 


FRANKLIN, 


ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to —" for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care. ide; very healthy. Post town, Lewes, 














ORWENSTOW. CANFORD CLIFFS BOURNE. 
MOUTH. SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, to be OPENED 
in SEPTKMUbER by Miss EDITH M. KUDD.—Thorough Modern Educati 
with individual attention, S.W. aspect close to sea, high open ground, outdoor 
games, 


BE genre HALL, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER, 
—Licensed in 1876 as a Hall of Resid for Students by the Owens 
Uuuege. Ample private tuition by Principal and Staff. Forty Students, 
Managed by the Society of Friends on unsectarian lines, Building erected for 
= pores, oan os of ——— — eee oh en tennis, work. 
shop. Fees at Owens low. Hall fee, including tuitio @ year.—A) 

the PRINCIPAL, - ? vy % 














INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground, Healthy 
ana picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 


T. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, 
SCOTLAND (Preparatory to St. Leonards School, St. Andrews).—For 
Girls up to the age of 14. Arrangements can be made for the entire charge of 
Girls trom India and the Colonies, — Particulars on application to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SHEFFIELD, 


LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY AND ECONOMICS. 

The Council will proceed to the election of a Lecturer in Philosophy and 
Economics in September. Duties to commence in October next. Salary, £200 at 
least, together with half the fees of the Lecturer’s Classes.—For particulars 
apply to the REGISTRAR. 














IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools for the Metropolis can confidently recommend, for its ex- 
ceptional tone and excellent methods of ivstruction in English, French, and 
German, Music, Drawing, and Needlework, and its reasonable terms, a heaithily 
situated LADIES’ SCHUOL in the West of England, which has for many years 
been attended by daughters of the neighbouring county families. There are 
at present VACANCIES for a few BUARDERS. — Address, by letter, “P.,” 
69 Arlington Road, N.W. 


eras VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Principal and Dean: 
Professor McFADYEAN, M.B., B.Sc., M.R.0.V.S. 


SESSION, 1897-98. 

The SESSIONAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION will COMMENOK on 
FRIDAY, October Ist. The Chair will be taken by Colonel Sir Howaxp 
Vincent, O.B., M.P., and the INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS delivered by Mr. 
D’ARCY POWER, M.B., F.R.C,S., at 1 p.m. 

Students are required to attend Four Complete Courses of Instruction before 
being eligible for examination for the Diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

The College Entrance Fee is Eighty Guineas, the payment of which confers 
the right of attendance on all the Lectures and Collegiate Instructions. The 
Fee may be paid in four instalments, viz., Twenty Guineas on Entry, Twenty 
Guineas at the end of the first period of Study, Twenty Guineas at the end of 
the second period of Study, and Twenty Guineas at the end of the third 
period of Study. The first instalment must, with a Feo of One Guinea towards 
the Library aud Reading Room Fund, be paid prior to entry, and a further 
fee of 10s. 6d. to this Fund will be charged annually. 

The Matriculation Examination will be held at the ROYAL VETERINARY 
COLLEGE, CAMDEN TOWN, N.W., on September 7th, 8th, and 9th. 

The Obligatory Subjects will be English, Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid (Books 
L, II, ILI.), Latin, and either a modern Foreign Language or Greek, or 

Oandidates are required to forward their names, together with the Examinar 
tion fee of 253., to the Secretary of the College, not later than August 28th. 

Four Prizes of the value of £20 each, to be called ‘Centenary Priz-s,” will be 
awarded annually to the most efficient Student in each of the Four Classes, 
Besides the Coleman Prize Medals, Class Medals and Certificates of Merit are 
given in each division of the Students’ studies. 

Certificates of Distinction are likewise conferred on Students who pars & 
— examination for the Diploma of the Royal Oollege of Veterinary 

urgeons, 

The College Calendar will be forwarded on application to 

July, 1¢97. RIOHARD A, N. POWYS, Secretary. 


T. JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 
LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. 
The FOUNDATION is for the FREE EDUCATION and MAINTENANCE 
of the SONS of POOR CLERGYMEN of the Church of England, 
The NEXT ELECTION of BOYS will be HELD on TUESDAY, December 2st, 


1897. 

Applications, on Form provided by the Secretary, must be received by him at 

1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, not later than AUGUST 3lst. Candidates 

are alone eligible between the ages of 9 and 11 years. 

The Sons of Olergymen are also admitted as— 

(a.)—Supplementary Foundationers. Fees, 30 guineas per annum. Candidates 
must be under 14 years of age, The parents’ means must be limited. 
Applications for next Term, on Forms provided by the Secretary, should 
be received not later than August 3lst. 

(b.)}—Non-Foundationerr. Fees, 50 guineas perannum. Entrance Forms to be 
obtained from the Secretary or the Head-Master. 

The Sons of Laymen are admitted as Non-Foundationers. Fees, 60 guineas par 
annum. a to be made to the Secretary or Head- Master. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER l4th. 
Rev. SUTTON PATTERSON, M.A., Secretary. 
1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, 8.W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

Graduates) gives advice and assistance without chargeto Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 

f Requirements should be sent to the Managers 
London, W.0,. 








Home or Abroad.—A Statement o' 
RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Pl«ce, 
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HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


i MMENCE on FRIDAY, October Ist. 
jw ee es pds hospital in the kingdom. snd contains nearly 
ue Number of in-patients last year, 11,337; out-patient, 158,002 ; 


800 
accidents, 14.6055 Major operations in 1896, 2,196. 
Barsical operations te) qualiied so-aant or salaried appointments sre made 
vail Dressers, maternity assistants, clinica), and t-mortem clerks, are 
por sated every three months, All appointments are free to students of the 
epital. Resident officers have free board. 2 2 
ScHOLARSHIPS AND Prizes.—Entrance Scholarships, value £120, £260, £60, £35, 
£30, and £20, will be offered for competition at the end of September. Numerous 
Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. — ; 
Fees.—120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments, A reduction 
t 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. : 
* Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Student’s 
lub. The Stndents’ Clubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Social, and 
‘athletic Clubs, is available to all Students, The Clubs Union Ground is at Lower 
Edmonton. a so 
etropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South Eastern 
euler Stations are -—_- — ee ped boy ol ea 
mation a perso: 0 A 
To . MUNRO SOOTT, Warden. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 
The WINTER SESSION of 1897-98 will OPEN on SATURDAY, October 2nd, 
when the prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m, in the Governor's Hall. : 
Three Entrance Scholarships will be oifered for competition in September, viz., 
Une of £150 and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, 
Botanv, or Zoology, for first year’s Students ; one of #50in Anatomy, Physiology, 
gnd Chemistry for third year’s Students, from the Universities. 
Scholarships and money prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals, re > 
Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific and 
{{ntermedia‘e M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 
All Hogpital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 
Club Rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 
The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
(Medical Secretary. nee i d 
The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lecture or to ae Practice, and special arrangements are 
-nada for Students entering from the Universities and for qualified Practitioners. 
A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
‘Students into their honses. : 
For prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 
Secretary. H, P. HAWKINS, M.A., M.D. Oxon., Dean. 





[oo AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
PASSENGERS’ LUGGAGE. 





COLLECTION, CONVEYANCE, AND DELIVERY IN ADVANCE AT 
ls, PER PACKAGE, 





The personal luggage of Tourist Passengers will, on application, be collected 
from their residences, hotels, &c., forwarded in advance of the owner’s journey, 
and delivered at any of the following Tourist Resorts on the London and North- 
Western Railway, viz. :— 


Bangor. Holyhead. Llysfaen, 
Bettws-7-Coed. Kenilworth, Lytham. 
Bethesda, Keswick. Morecambe, 
slackpool, Lancaster. Old Colwyn. 
Rlaenau Festiniog, Leamington, Penmaenmawr. 
Buxton. Llanberis. Penrith. 
4 arnarvon, Llandrindod Wells, Prestatyn. 
Colwyn Bay. L'andudno, Rhvl. 
Conway. Liandulas. Rathin. 
Denbigh, Llanfairfechan, Southport. 
® leetwood, Liangammarch Wells. Windermere, 
Lianwrtyd Wells. 








The charge is 1s, per package, which must in all cases be prepaid. z 

The collection and delivery services apply within the usual free delivery 
boundaries only. 

The arrangement applies to portmanteaux, trunks, dress- baskets, tin or 
wooden boxes, travelling rugs, or other like personal luggage only, and not to 
bicycles, perambulators, and mail carts, or to packing cases or other receptacles 
containing bedding, furniture, or merchandise. 

Further particulars can be obtained at the Stations or Town Offices, 

FRED. HARRISON, 
Evstow Station, Lonpon, N.W. General Manager, 
July, 1897, 





[Oxon AND NORTH - WESTERN RAILWAY. 


CONVENIENT FAST EXPRESSES FOR TOURISTS AND FAMILIES. 








NORTH WALES TOURIST RESORTS. 





am, a.m. 

London (Euston) dss oes ee ed “eee ROR . IGT 

p.m. p.m, 

ina On ee ae ee ee ee 6 5 

Aberystwyth ee al dak dea) su aa ae CH wax 5 30 

8 

a.m. a.m a.m. p.m. 

London (Euston) ...dep. 9 30 10 40 1055 ... 130 
p.m p.m. p.m 

ee 3 45 48... 650 

Colwyn Bay ... 050 — 4% 40... 7B 

Llandudno... o.oo - « 420 455 ... 7 32 

Pepmaenmawr ... ... 95 — ww 449 523 .. 7 50 

p.m. 

Cn Or, es 5 54 .. 8 9 
Pwilheli a i; ae (a PP - F 
Criccieth 520. 715 - — 


8—The 10.55 from London to North Wales rans on Saturdays oaly. 
F—There will be a connection to Pwllheli off the 1.30 p.m. from London on 
Fridays only, arriving 10.5 p.m. 





BLACKPOOL AND ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 








a.m. 

London (Emston) ... wi. sss cee see one ace vee eeeep. 10,20 
p.m. 

TOY ici. os6: ons ved cae evr eee, tv et A 
MONET ce cay, aka, ctu ce eee eee 
Windermere 4 20 
Keswick a 515 


For further particulars see the Company’s Time Bills. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.O. 
“ Heap-Mastae s H. W. EV4, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
ambri 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 15th. 

The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down by 
the Founders of University College, and is organised as a First Grade Modera 
“< yon School. , » 

‘or Prospectus apply to the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 
= J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., 
Secretary. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicat Men in all 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full Lpartioniage and 
forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, pi chools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


17,416.—£5 17s. is asked for to board out two little children in the country for 
8:x months. Their mether is in a lunatic asylum. The father isa labourer 
earning 24s.a week. He has three other children at home, and is contributicg 
5s. @ week to the support of the little ones. 


18,829.—An East End Committee ask for the sum of £6 14s, towards an allow- 
ance of 4s, a week to a widow aged sixty-nine years, who suffers from a tumour, 
and through failing eyesight has been obliged to give up tie-making. Her 
husband was latterly a sorter in the Post Office,and died fifteen years ago. 
Owing to chest weakness he was never able to join aclub, but his savings at 
one time amounted to £120. He had been a cabinetmaker before taking to Post 
Office work, and at his death they had only £20 left. 


18,930.—The sum of £10 2s, is needed towards the support of an old lady, aged 
seventy-nine. She supported herself till two years ago by needlework, She 
also supported an imbecile brother ; and partly kept her mother before that. 
Her earnings did not exceed 14s,a week. She is now too feeble to live alone, 
and is looked after by a friend. 














17,414.—£3 is required towards the [payment for boarding-out the child of a 
respectable widow, now in service. Sheis not strong enough to undertake any 
but a light situation, and is giving the greater part of her wages towards the 
boy’s support. 





17,115. An Eastern Committee ask for° £7 16s. to enable them to continue a 
persion of 7s. a week to avery respectable widow, aged seventy-three. She has 
no ‘gildren and no relatives able to help. She supported herself from her hus- 
baua’s death uatil afew years ago. He was a Forester. The balance of the 
allowance is raised locally, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOO SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 

241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 

And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpon. Code: Umicopsz. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
«6 " excellent in quality ee F O od. 

















Euston, July, 1897, FRED, HARRISON, General Manager. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/+, and 10/- tins. 
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A New American Novel. 


Twenty-five thousand copies have already been 
sold in America. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


CHOIR 
INVISIBLE. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


THE 





The SPEAKER says :—“ We trust that there are few who read 
it who will fail to regard its perusal as one of the new 
pleasures of their lives...... One of those rare stories which 
make a direct appeal alike to the taste andjthe feelings of most 
men and women, and which afford a gratification that is far 
greater than that of mere critical approval. It is, in plain 
English, a beautiful book—beautiful in language and in 
sentiment, in design and in execution. Its chief merit lies 
in the fact that Mr. Allen has grasped the true spirit of 
historical romance, and has shown how fully he understands 
both the links which unite, and the time-spaces which divide, 
the different generations of man.” 


The ACADEMY says :—“ Mr. Allen’s narrative skill is but one 
of the many qualities of a ripe, vigorous, and sympathetic 
nature. ‘The Choir Invisible’ is a fine achievement.” 


Ihe SATURDAY REVIEW says :—“ Mr. James Lane Allen is a 
writer who cannot well put pen to paper without revealing 
how finely sensitive he is to beauty.” 


The BOOKMAN says :—“ The main interest is not the revival of 
old times, but a love-story which might be of to-day, or any 
day, a story which reminds one very pleasantly of Harry 
Esmond and Lady Castlewood.” 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—“Mr. Allen’s power of 
character drawing invests the old, old story with renewed 
and absorbing interest...... The fascination of the story lies 
in great part in Mr. Allen’s graceful and vivid style. His 
beautiful vignettes of forest scenery and the real thoughtful- 
ness of his dialogue raise his story out of the ruck of the 
commonplace.” 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY says :—“ We think he will be a 
novelist, perhaps even a great novelist—one of the few who 
hold large powers of divers sort in solution to be precipitated 
in some new, unexpected form.” 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 





24 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS beg to announce 
that they have just published HANNIBAL, 
Soldier, Statesman, Patriot, and the 
Crisis of the Struggle between Car- 
thage and Rome, gy WILLIAM 
O'CONNOR MORRIS, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 58.; being the twenty-first volume 
in the “ Heroes of the Nattons” Series, 


of which an illustrated prospectus will be 





JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY 
GARDEN. 
BY MRS. C. W. EARLE. 
With an Appendix by LADY CONSTANOE LYTTON. 


“Pot-pourri indeed, fresh, fragrant, and wholesome...... The garden chapters 
are truly delightful. Mrs, Karle’s knowledge of her subject is remarkable: she 
revels in every detail connected with her plants.”— World. 3 


London: SMiTH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, §.W, 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories, 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.” —Standard, 
“A very interesting series,”’—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( } P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Honse in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 


The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 
Sinte Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings tor Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 





| sesiaaaneanl TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS ws ws ow £27,000,000 


THE 
SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


93 CuEarsinDE, E.C., 954 REGENT STREET, W., 21 KensinaTon HiauH STRexstT, W. 
LONDON. 3 ExcHayGE STRERT, MANCHESTER. 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepured to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRETAKY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 





sent on receipt of a post-card. 


Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S. W. 





INSURANCE AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND FIDELITY 


GUARANTEE. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co. 
Capital, £1,000,000. Losses Paid, £3,800,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


below £100. 





lars, po:t-free. 





IRK BECK 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KIN DS. SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly baiance:, when not drawn 


STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu. 


FRANCOIS BAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BANK.|READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. each, 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS.. MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Royal 8vo, 2 vols., 25s. net. 


MEMORIALS OF CHRISTIE’S. 


By W. Roserts, Author of “The Book-Hunter in London,” 
“ Printers’ Marks,’ &c. With 75 Collotype and other Illus- 
trations, and « full Index. 
© Mr. Roberts's book, from the authenticity of its record, is full of interest for 


the collector, as from its easy style and varied information it is sure to gratify 
the larger class who like to hear the gossip of the auction mart. It thus appeals 


to tivo publics, tue few and the many, and should satisfy both.”"—Daily News, 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF CAVALRY. 
By General Sir Evetyn Woop, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
Quartermaster-General, With 20 Maps. 


“ This brilliant and fascinating little book.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“Sir Evelyn Wood is to be congratulated on his excellent book. The service 
may also be congratulated that among its Field-Marshals and General Officers 
on the active list are so many who can emphasise their leading in the field by 
their literary counsels in peace. Among that band of able writers the Quarter- 
master-General to Her Majesty’s Forces well holds his own.”—Times, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GOLF IN THEORY & PRACTICE: 


Some Hints to Beginners. By H.S.C. Everarp. A Practi- 
cal Manual. With 22 Illustrations from Life. 


“We have read the book ‘right off,’ as the saying goes, and this because, as in 
he ease of a witching tale, it was difficult to stop...... The book is enjoyable and 
istructive, it is attractive in appearance, clear in its printing, valuable in its 
sontents, and we hope it will have a wide circulation in the world of gulf.”—Gol/. 
** One of the very best books of its class.” —Referee, 


Crown S8vo, 6s. 


THE BRITISH FLEET: the Growth, 


Achievements, and Duties of the Navy of the Empire. By 
Commander Cuaruzes N. Rosrnson, R.N., Assistant-Editor 
of the “ Army and Navy Gazette.” With 140 Illustrations. 


Royal Navy Handbooks. 
Edited by Commander CHARLES N. ROBINSON, R.N. 
New Volume, crown 8vo, 5s. 


NAVAL. GUNNERY: a Description and 
History of the Fighting Equipment of a Man-of-War. By 
Captain H. Garserr, R.N. With 125 Illustrations. 


* Technical though it is, the treatise has the interest and grip of a well-written 
story. So interesting is it that its appearance may be said to leave no excuse 
for ignorance of matters of naval armament on the part of any fairly intelligent 
member of the community at large.”"—Daily Mail. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. By Admiral 
= = bag same ag G.C.B. With Portraits and other 
ustrations, 5s. 


THE MECHANISM OF MEN-OF-WAR. By 


Fleet-Engineer Reainatp C. OupkNow, R.N. With 61 
Illustrations, 5s. 


TORPEDOES AND TORPEDO VESSELS. 





By Lieutenant G. E. Armstrrone, late R.N. With 53 
Illustrations, 5s. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
DOLOMITE STRONGHOLDS: the 


Last Untrodden Peaks. An Account of Ascents of the Croda 
da Lago, the Little and Great Zinnen, the Cinque Torri, the 
Fiinffingerspitze, and the Langkofel. By the Rev. J. Sanczr 
Davizs, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford, Member of the Alpine 
Club. With Map and Illustrations by the Author. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By Dr. Cravpz 


Wison. With Illustrations by Ellis Carr. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 


SAILING. By E. F. Kyieut, Barrister-at- 
Law, Author of “ The Cruise of the Falcon,” “ The Falcon on 
the Baltic.’ With numerous Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 


CAMPING OUT. By A. A. Macpovett, 


Author of “Camping Voyages on German Rivers.” With 
Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 


CANOEING, WITH SAIL AND 
PADDLE. By Dr. J. D. Haywagp, late Vice-Commodore, 
British Canoe Association. 


r style of Herodotus. 


An entirely New Book on a New Plan. 


FRENCH STUMBLING BLOCKS 
AND ENGLISH STEPPING STONES. 


By FRANCIS TARVER, M.A., 
Late Senior French Master at Eton College. 


[Just ready. 


Mr. Francis Tarver’s skill as a teacher of French to English- 
men is well known. His thorough knowledge of both languages, 
and his thirty years’ experience as a master at Eton, have 
afforded him exceptional opportunities of judging what are the 
difficulties, pitfalls, and stumbling-blocks which beset the path 
of an Englishman in his study of French. 

As an example of the difficulties of correct translation, the 
following uses of “to put” may be cited. In no two cases is the 
English verb rendered by the same word in French :— 

To put to silence—to put to—to put one in mind of—to put 
away—to put by—to put forth—to put off—to put on—to puta 
person out—to put out—to put a person’s nose out of joint—to 
put up a guest—to put up with—to be put upon. 





With Map and Plans, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE PERSIAN WARS 
AS TOLD BY HERODOTUS. 


IN ENGLISH. 
Selected, Arranged, and Edited, so as to Form a 
History Reading Book for Schools. 


By the Rev. C. C. TANCOCK, 
Sometime Head-Master of Rossall School. 


[Nearly ready. 


The idea of this work originated with a well-known teacher of 
long experience, who had often felt the want of a continuous 
narrative of the Persian Wars, as told in the simple and attractive 
The basis of the text is the excellent trans- 
lation of Canon Rawlinson, but the whole work has been carefully 
revised and prepared with a view to use in schools. Illustrations, 
map, and a short life of Herodotus has been added. 





A NEW WORK BY DR. ROBSON ROOSE. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WASTE AND REPAIR IN MODERN LIFE. 


A Series of Essays on the Maintenance of Health 
under Conditions which Prevail at the Present Time. 


By ROBSON ROOSE, M.D. 


ConTENTS.—Wear and Tear of Modern Life—Rest and Repair in London Life 
—The Art of Prolonging Life—Health Resorts and their Uses—Infection and 
Disinfection—Clothing as a Preventive against Cold—A Contribution to the 
Alcohol Question—The Physiology of Fasting—The Spread of Diphtheria—The 
Metropolitan Water Supply—The Propagation and Prevention of Cholera. 


On Thin Paper, small fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. 


A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, Extended, and in great part Re- 
written, to adapt it to the Requirements of Modern Travellers, 
including Photographers and Cyclists. 


With Maps and Plans, 6s. 


HANDBOOK—SHROPSHIRE & CHESHIRE. 


Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, 
Alderley, Stockport, Birkenhead,:&c. :5 
A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION, 


NINTH EDITION, Revised, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN NOR- 


WAY. Including Oycling Routes, with Grammar and Vocabulary in Pocket 
at the end. With Maps and Plans. : 


MR. EDWARD WHYMPER’S GUIDES. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. By 


Epwarp WuyrmPrer, Author of “Scrambles Amongst the Alps,” “ Travels 
Amongst the Great Andes.” With 65 Illustrations and Maps. 
*,* A few copies in sheets, with uncut edges, ase reserved for binding, 6s. net. 


ZERMATT AND THE MATTERHORN. 


With 80 Illustrations and Maps, 3s. net. [Next week. 


> 











London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. —£- 





To 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce 
that they will publish next week a 
Romance of Adventure, entitled 


BY STROKE OF SWORD. 


By ANDREW BALFOUR, 
Jilustrated by W. Cubitt Cooke, 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT STRIKE. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. 


By Rosert Barr. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“This is very much the best novel that Mr, Barr 
has yet given us,’’—Daily Chronicie. 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 


By Marie CoreLui. Thirty-sixth Edition, 
large crown 8vo, 6s. 

Miss Corelli’s most famous book is now issued 

uniform with her other novels in the Library Edition. 


THE PLATTNER STORY. 


By H.G. Wetts Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Weird and mysterious, and one after the other 
they seem to hold the reader as by a magic spell.” 
—Scotsman, 
“‘No more interesting volume of short stories has 
appeared fer a longtime, and none which is so likely 
to give equal pleasure to the simplest reader and to 
the most fastidious critic.”—Academy. 


THE WHITE HECATOMB. 


By W. O. Scuxty, Author of “ Kaifir Stories.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Impressively dramatic.”—Daily Mail. 
“Weird, savage, mournful, yet full of tenderness— 
written with forceful sympathy.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


THE GRECO-TURKISH WAR. 
WITH THE GREEKS IN 
THESSALY. 

By Mr. W. Kinnarrp Rosz. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This book contains 23 Illustrations by 
Mr. W. T. Maude, and several Maps and 
Plans. 


**Mr. Rose’s description of the flight from 
Larissa will go down to history.” 
—Daity ORONICLE, 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 


By Sir H. H. Jonnsron, K.0.B. With 220 
Illustrations and 6 Maps, crown 4to, 30s. net. 

A Complete Survey of British Central Africa, its 
History, Geography, Ethnology, Languages, Fauna, 
Flora, Scenery, &c. 

“A fascinating book, written with equal skill and 
charm—the work at once of a literary artist and of a 
man of action, whois singularly wise, brave, and ex- 
perienced,.”’— Westminster Gazette. 

“* Admirably thorough and beautifully rape gl 

— ee 

“This book takes front rank asa standard work 
by the one man competent to write it.’”’ 

—Daily Chronicle. 

**No more fascinating work of its kind exists.”’ 

—Daily News. 

* A solidly valuable and absorbing book ; a marvel 
of variety and sound knowledge arranged with 
remarkable skill.’"’"—Daily Mail, 


THE NORTH-WEST PRO- 


VINCES OF INDIA: their History, Ethnology, 
and Administration, By W. Orooxr, Bengal 
Civil Service (Retired). With 16 Full-page 
Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“A scholarly work on the history, ethnology, and 
administration of a vast tract of country offitially 
known as the North-Western Province. The book 
contains a map and many excellent photographs.” 

4 ‘ —Daily News. 

“ This work will take rank as a standard authority 
on the logy and ics of Northern India, 
It is abundantly and well illustrated from photo- 
graphs,”-—Glasgow Herald, 


OXFORD & ITS COLLEGES. 


By J. Weis, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham Oollege. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 
This is a Guide—chiefly historical—to the Colleges 
of Oxford, It contains numerous full-page Illustra- 





ions, 
“* Just such a volume as a visitor wishes for.” 
aa ems —Scotsman, 
Messrs, METHUEN’S CATALOGUE and BOOK 
GAZEITE sent to any address, 


A NEW AND SUCCESSFUL NOVEL 
By HAL GODFREY. 


THE REJUVENATION OF 


MISS SEMAPHORE. A Farcical Novel. Crown 
Sve, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d, 

The Daily Telegraph save :—‘* May be said to out- 
Anstey Anstey......a8 mirthful as may be.” 

The Starsays:—“ Excruciatingly funvy......It is the 
funniest novel that has appeared for many months,” 

Tne Morning says:—‘So remarkable as a first 
effort in fiction tbat it may be assumed the writer’s 
skill has been acquired in journalism...... Excruci- 
atingly comical.” 

Weekty Irish Times says :—“' Since the rensation 
made by ‘ Vice Ver:4’ ....no worthy success r..... has 
been given to the public until this...... Depicted with 
a terseness and piquancy worthy of Mark Twais.” 

Aberdeen Free Press says:—“ One genuine hearty 
Jaugh from cover to cover, and its fun is so delight- 
fully pure and amusing as to cure even the most in- 
veterate dys; eptic.” 

Black and White says:—‘Is the clever expansion 
of a clever idea. Well written, drawn to the life, 
and full of fun......not a book to be missed.” 

Western Morning News says:—‘‘ No more delight- 
fully fresh and original book has appeared since 
* Vice Versa.’ It is one that a child can enjoy to the 
full, and a grown person equally so.” 

The Daily Mail says:—‘‘A lightsome, laughable 
farce......Some delightfully grotesque rituations.” 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11 Warwick 
Lane, E.C. Of all Bookseliers and Libraries, 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No, 982. AUGUST, 1897. 2s, 6d. 


A Guimpse OF THE Late Wark. 
Callwell, R.A. 


Earzy VIcTORIAN TRAVELLING. 


By Major ©. E. 


Tue Native Army oF Inpia. 

ITaL1aN JOURNALISM AS SEEN IN FICTION. 
THE WiLp Does. By Bernard Capes. 

Faces anpD Puiaces, By Dr. Louis Robinson, 


DarirL; a RomMance or Surrey. By R. D. Black- 
more. 


At Dawn oF Day. By“ ASon of the Marshes,” 


A REMINISCENCE OF TENNYSON. 
Knie¢ht. 


By Professor 


Tue Sinver Mines oF NerRtTcHINSEK. By J. Y. 
Simpson. 


THe CONDUCT AND PRESENT CONDITION OF GREECE, 
By Walter B. Harris. 


A HeEattuy CHance, 


Witi1am Buacxwoop & Sons, London & Edinburgh. 





United Service Magazine. 
Contents FoR AUGUST. Price Two Shillings. 


The Army of Spain: its Present Qualities and 
Modern Value. wes hg 
Egypt, France, and England, 
Ships, Colonies, Commerce. 

Active Service Shooting. Major A. W. Pottock, 
The Volunteer Force. Capt. H. L. Grirrin, R.A, 
Armoured Trains. A Suggestion for Coast: Defence, 


H. G. ARCHER. 
Letters of a Staff-Officer in 1794. 
i Lieut.-Ool. E. M, Luorp. 
Invasion of Ireland. 


Lieut. C. Hommes Witson, R.A. 
Assaulting Oolumns. VINCULUM, 
Naval Reminiscences. EMERITUS, 
The Waziri Expedition. 
London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 

13 Charing Cross, S.W. 


J. Stuart Horner, 
D. P. Heatiry. 





THE 


PROGRESSIVE REVIEW. 


No.11. AUGUST, 1897. 
Price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS. 
EDITORIAL :— 
THE IMPOTENCE OF THE OPPOSITION, 
THE PRESERVATION OF FOOTPATHS. 
THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER: HIS POSITION AND 
PROSPECTS IN SCOTLAND. 
Two Days with Counr Toustoy. Hon. Ernest 
Howard Crosby. 
Tue DECADENCE OF THE HovsE oF Commons. 
R, Wallace, M.P. 
HeErne’s TRANSLATORS. Ernest Radford. 
PROGRESSIVE UNITY AND Rar~way NATIONALISA- 
Tron. Clement Edwards, 
Ernics oF Empire. Nemo. 
THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT ABROAD :— 
FRANCE, 
CAUSERIE OF THE MONTH, 
Book REVIEWS, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
ConTENTS FoR AUGUST. 


Tue New Sayinas or Curist. By Dr. M. R. James, 
Mr. Barnato. By Harry Raymond, 
Tue New IMPERIALISM. By Percy A. Hurd, 
Tue CycLk Market. By G. Lacy Hillier, 
as eae, oF Mr. GroRGE Gissina. By H, g 
eils, 
CONVERSATIONS WITH GENERAL TuRR IN 1897, By 
. R. Haweis. 
Twenty YEARS OF TRADE. By Michael G. Mulhall 
Eruics anp Science, Ry Julia Wedgwood, i 
Wuat To Do 1n THR East. By Prof. W. M. Ramsay, 
THe REFERENDUM IN AUSTRALIA AND NEw 
ZeaLAND. By Lilian Tomn 
THE ORLEANS PRETENDERS. By Albert D. Vandam, 
A REMEDY FOR INDIAN FamineEs. By Prof, A, 3, 
Ghosh, 
THE EccLesiasticaL OuTLOOK. By G. W. E. Ruseell, 
In THE House oF Commons Har a CENTURY Aco, 
By Sir C. Gavan Duffy. 


London: Ispister & Co., Ltd., Covent Garden, W.C, 


le 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. jet. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 82. 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wiue usnally 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s. 9s, 6d, 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
d tional contidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine, 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, tncluding Cases 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Hritain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ........scscesseereevee £1,500,000 
BOD IE. kncecescecsecectnnsocse exue 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to th3 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.O. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LON Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Liphting Rules Supplied. 
W. OC. MACDUNALD, Joint 
F. B,. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EP PSs’*s 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 











METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 


London: Horace MarsHatt and Soy, Temple 
House, Temple Avenue London, E.C. / 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
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wM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’) MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
PUBLICATIONS. 





PRINCE RANJITSINHJI ON CRICKET. 
dicated by Permission to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress. 
IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE JUBILEE 
BOOK OF CRICKET. 


By K. S. RANJITSINHJI. 
With 107 Full-page Plates. 


De 


This work will be issued in Three Editions :— 


L.-EDITION DE L®XE. Limited to 350 Copies for England, 
, printed on Hand-made Paper, and handsomely bound in 
buckram, crown 4to, with 22 Photogravures and 85 Full- 
page Plates. Each Copy signed by Prince Ranjitsinhji. 
£5 5s. net. 
iL—FINE PAPER EDITION. Royal 8vo, with Photogravure 
: Frontispiece, and 106 Full-page Plates on Art Paper, 
25s. net. 
II].—POPULAR EDITION. With 107 Page Illustrations, large 


crown 8vo, 6s. 





._ POPULAR EDITION, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S 


SCENES OF GLERICAL LIFE. 


Royal 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 





WORKS by the late Sir JOHN SKELTON, K.C.B. 
THE TABLE-TALK OF SHIRLEY. 


Reminiscences of and Letters from Froude, Thackeray, 
Disraeli, Browning, Rossetti, Kingsley, Baynes, Huxley, 
Tyndall, and others. With an Engraving on Steel and 3 
— Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, post 8vo, 
8. 6d. 


THE TABLE-TALK OF SHIRLEY. 
Second Series. Summers and Winters at Balmawhapple. 
Book I. By the North Sea.—Book II. Among the Summer 
Isles.—Book III. Alpine Resting-Places.—Book IV. Home 
Again! 2 vols., with Illustrations, post 8vo, 10s. net. 


MAITLAND OF LETHINGTON; 


and the Scotland of Mary Stuart. A History. Limited 
Edition, with Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. net. 





NEW BOOKS. 
OLD MEMORIES. By General Sir 


aa Govan, G.C.B., V.C. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
8. ° 

“Sir ao oma peculiarly ‘live’ little work is one that 
soldiers and civilians will equally appreciate.” —World. 


THE WOODLAND LIFE. By Epwarp 


Tuomas, With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Very daintily drawn and beautifully finished sketches in pen- 
and-ink of wild nature in our woods and meadows.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
AN ELECTRIC SHOCK, and other 


Stories. _By E. Gzrarp (Madame de Laszowska), Author of 

A Foreigner,” &c., Joint Author of “ Reata,” &c. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

= Each of the stories has its own special charm, that which 

gives its title to the book being one of those delightful studies 
of Austrian life in which this writer excels,” —Speaker. 


AUDREY CRAVEN. By May Sivcrarr. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A clever novel, admirably conceived and well written.” 
—Saturday Review. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
LONDON and EDINBURGH, 





With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


WITH THE TURKISH ARMY 
IN THESSALY. 


By CLIVE BIGHAN, Special Correspondent of the Times, 
Author of “A Bide Through Western Asia.” 


oon Forms a valuable record of the war as seen from the Turkish point 
view.” 


FOUR NOVELS WORTH READING. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 
SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


MY RUN HOME. 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
ATHENZUM.—“ It has — of the best qualities of Whyte Melville, the 
breezy freshness and vigour of Frank Smedley, with the dash and something 
of the abandon of Lever.” 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
SIXTH THOUSAND. 


A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 


SPEAKER,—“ It is told with all Mr. Crawford’s refinement and subtlety.” 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


TAQUISARA. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
SPECTATOR.—" Another of his brilliant and enthralling studies of modern 
Italian manners,” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MORRICE BUCKLER.” 
FOURTH THOUSAND. 


THE PHILANDERERS. 
By A. E. W. MASON. 
GUARDIAN.—“ It is cleverly and well written, with both humour and 
briliiance.”’ 


ume III, and Part 11 Now Ready for Delivery te Snbscribers, 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 


Professor WILL1amM MILLIGan Stoane, Ph.D., L.H.D. 
Illustrated. In 20 parts at 4s, net each, or in 4 vols. at 24s. net each. Sup- 
plied only in Sets. Also Ready, Vols, I. and II., and Parts 1—10, 
Subscriptions (sent through a bookseller) will be received at any time, and the 
—- or parte delivered at such intervals as may be convenient to 
subscriber. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, antique paper, 33. 6d.; ‘* Peacock’ dition, 
ilt sides, back and edges, 5 


THE PIRATE, AND THE THREE CUTTERS. 


By Captain Marrrat. With Illustrations by Epmunp J. SuLuivan, and an 
Introduction by Davip Hannay. 


Globe 8vo, 28. 6d. 


FOUR LECTURES ON THE LAW OF 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AT HOME AND ABROAD. By AveustTinz 
BrrReEtL, M.P., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel and Quain Professor of Law 
at University College, London. 


























Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THEORY OF ELECTRICITY AND MAG- 


NETISM. By Cuar.tes Emerson Curry,Pb.D. Witha Preface by Lupwie 
Bottzmany, Ph.D., D.O.L, (Oxon.), Professor of Theoretical Physics in the 
University at Vienna. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. each. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. Edited by Witt1am Kniaut, Vol. VIII. 


THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. By Joun 


Ricuarp Green, M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 
In 2 vols,, with Maps. 


AUGUST NUMBER. * Price 1s, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


1. Iw Memoriam: MarGaretO.ipHant|5. THE Patriotic 
By the Rev. J. H. Skrine, 

2, On a Famiye-CamMp In Burma. 
By H. Fielding. 

8 THe GUARDS UNDER QuEEN ANNE. 
By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 

4. A VittaGE SOVEREIGN, 


AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles: 
LONDON AT PLAY—ON MARGATR’S SANDS. By ExizaneTH Roses 
PENNELL. With Pictures by Joseph Pennell. 


By T. D. GoopELL, 








HisToriaxs OF 
Scottanp. By V. V. Branford. 

6. A Nine Days’ Kina, 

7. AS Orners See Us. 

8. THe SENTIMENT OF CHIVALRY: 
Burxeand Scorr. By T. E. Kebbel 

9. A CuaPTER OF AccIDENTS, By Mrs.. 
Fraser. Chaps. 12-14, 











A JOURNEY IN THESSALY. 
THE ARGONAUTS. By W. P. Foster. 


AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articlese 
*PETER SPOTS,” FIREMAN. By O. T. H1x1, 
MY MUSICAL MOUSE. By A.B. Patne, 
SOME COMMON BEES AND HOW THEY LIVE, By A. H. Veenrr1, 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST.,; COSMOPOLIS: mndigiirientiy thy 


Edited by F. ORTMANS. 


' MODERN MYTHOLOGY :: a Reply to Pro- Contents ror AUGUST. Price 2s. 6d. 





fessor Max Miiller. By Anprew Lang, M.A., LL.D., St. Andrews, Hon. 
‘ae ape 24 Fire and Ice aoe is Ga oo. Mrs. A. F. § 
Goan tae seer Gifford” Lecturer in the tea die or in Modern Polities. (2 11S > GREEivon, 
KTHUR SyMons, 
Russian Literature during the Last Year... W. R. Mor 
SECOND EDITION. Mile-a-Minute Express Trains Rev. W. J. ‘tome 


THE THEORY OF CREDIT.  By|tie Sta Ra eee 


Henry Dunyinea Macteop, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 


selected by the Royal Commissioners for the Digest of the Law to prepare Le mur d’en face oe we ewe PIERRE Lor. 
the Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange, Bank Notes, &. Vol I., 8vo, - ie Horwee... tére oe ae _ DE HEIDENsty, 
10s, net. Vol. IL, Part I., 10s. net, Vol, 11, Part II., 10s, net. tan rence « st. SS Saw eee 

*,* An Index has been added to this Edition. Du Cété de chez Nous. ARTHUR Cuassiguy, 


Lorp HaTuErtry.— Mr. H. D. Macleod was selected by the Commissioners Lettres Inédites, publiées par E. . Haipérine- 


for the Digest of the Law to prepare a Digest of the Law in relation to Bills of Kaminsky ... oe os ove ” Ivan Tovravéngrr, 

Sackaneee He performed his task in a manner which showed that he had an Revue du Mois .. we ase tv eee, FRANCIS DE Paessnysé, 

extensive and very intelligent knowledge of the Law.” Der Liebestrank (Schluss) ...  .. «se «ss ERNST VON Wuopesanree 

Gesprache im Himmel ons .. Pav. Heys ‘ 
NP WDER PLOT WAS . R 1 Ein posthumes Buch von Taine... ... 0... OLA Hawasos. 

WHAT GU 0 - a heply Russische Dichtung und Kultur... .. ... Lov AypreasSaroxé, 
to Father Gerard. By Samurt Rawson GarpineR, D,O.L, With 8 Illus- | Henry Irving oo + : Conran, 
trations and Plans, crown 8vo, 5s. Politisches in tiirkischer Beleuchtung .. Ianorus,’ 


** Father Gerard’s theory of the Gunpowder Plot, as set forth in his recently 
published book, is demolished once and for all by Dr. Gardiner. Never has the 


ctory of that famous plot boon so theroughiy examined in the light of historical | =F ongon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, EC. 


| eR 
Seer ee cig cursus Sos sats waser or | NOTICE—The First Edition of OUIDA’S Ney 


James Sutty, M.A., LL.D, Grote Professor of Philosophy of Mind and 
Novel AN AL TRUIST, Aaving 


Logic, University College, London. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. been exhausted before publication, g 


THE CHEVALIER D'AURIAC ; a Historical) = oreo EDITION is being prepared 


Crown 8v0, 6s, 


] dt e / 
THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN: a Story and will shortly be ready. In clot 
i ife. a mf h f Th ad ° ® E 
With 24 illustrations by Kthel Kate Burgess. Crown 8v0, 68.0 binding, price 2s. 6d. At all Book. 
hrm peng pac biptig een magic Sipe t ha seeded ene ; ; 
one ee ree etion cy ean very cleverly. For its dialogue alone, sel / ers 5 an d Libr aries. 


the amusing little book is better reading than a good many more pretentious 
works of fiction,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


KALLISTRATUS: an Autobiography. A London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, EC, 
Story of Hannibal.and the Second Punic War. By A. H. GitKes, M.A., 
— eg Dulwich College. With 3 Illustrations by Sosvies Greitfenha; gen. 
rown 8y0, 68 

































































THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


‘THE SILVER.LIBRARY.—Wew Volumes. Edited by Sane 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARON DE MARBOT. | tei axnnort toy, Gave, Gay aot Hanoi Hom 


Translated from the French by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, With Portrait, | TWENTY YEARS OF CYCLING. By J. and BH. R. Pennett, 


New Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 73. FAMINES IN INDIA AND THEIR REMEDY. By Romrsa O. Dorr. 
> ne AS fag ig me os ae ¥ Ber k. Sone E, D.D. ¥ 
. THE SHOR MINGS OF OUR SPORT TERAT RE. By W. 4 
JOAN HASTE. By H. RIvDER HAGGARD. BaILiiz-GROHMAN, 
With 20 Illustrations by F. 8. Wilson, New Paltion, crown 8y0, 33. 6d. HANDE! AND THE HANDEL FESTIVALS, By H. Hearucore Sratmx, 


“THE KING OF THE JOURNALISTS.” By Axzert B. Vanpam, 
MRS. OLIPHANT. By Mrs. Harry CoaHILL. 


HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, THE DEFKAT OF THE ARMADA. By Major Martin Hume. 
OLD FRIENDS WITH A NEW FACE. By Sr. Joun E. C. HaAnkIN. 
1857-1858. By Sir Jonn W. Karr and Oolonel J. B. Maturson. With THE PRESENT AGITATION IN INDIA. By Sir M. M. Buownaaareg, 
Analytical Index and Maps and Plans, New Edition, 6 vols. crown 8vo, | THE SULTAN AND THE CONCERT, By Dirtomaricus. 


3s, 6d.each. (Vols. 1.-III. ready. Vols. IV. -VI inthe autumn.) 
CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


aR a ; PRICE SIXPENCE. 
7. Price k ' The AUGUST NUMBER contains the continuation of 


TaN SURTALES Papert Br qReTMOM EN AID TORR ee 
tn mle Savelli.” haps, 19-20. | Two SOLDIRES. By Mar Kenpatt. UNKIST, UNKIND : 
i ee MASON. By Mrs. Harry he ~~ ikieveonag By; ey. H. G. B. Burery, scaeds aaa oe FLOWERDEW, 
mn “AUGUST, By Duncax J. Rosrer- | |4 SMOKING CONCERT. “By Mrs. A. A. Brazier, Mary seca = W. L. ALDEN. 
THE CLOUD THAT PASSED.’ By| AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 


AmeELia Hourcuison STIRLING. | Anprew Lana. ce ae Pees SS 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay.| THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 246, AUGUST, 1897. 


TH EE N ATI O N A L RK E VY | E WwW f France, Rowma axp mx, Borax OF THE JupILEs. By Francis de Pressensé 














= Tue TouRIst In IRELAND. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Mayo. 
1897. oa 
AUGUST, 1697 ConTENTs, Price 28. 6d, From InstpE JOHANNESBURG: A NARRATIVE OF Facts. By Lionel Phillips. 
PsrcHicaAL RESEARCH AND AN ALLEGED “ Hauntep House.” By Miss 
1, EPISODES OF THE MonrTH. Goodrich-Freer (“Miss X.”) 


2, AN UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN Russia AND GREAT Britary. By an Official. 
3. GoLpEN Ruoprs1a—A Revegxation. By J. Y. F. Blake. 

4. Toe Uses oF Humour. By Professor Sully, 

5. CONCERNING Puaitism. By Major W. Broadfoot, R.E. 

6. OxrorD Liperatism. By R. A, Johnson, lately President of the Oxford 


ScHooL CHILDREN aS WaGE EARNERS. By Mrs, Hogg. 
ELIzaABETHAN REJOICINGS: A RETROSPECT. By Ed. Vincent Heward, 
Zionism. By Dr. Emil Reich, 

Mo.ss. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 





Union, and O. W. Richards. THE TRUE STORY OF EvGENE Aram. By H. B. Irving. ‘ 
7. AMERICAN AFFAIRS, CuriosiItIES ABOUT CRUSTACEA, By the Rev. Thomas R. R. Stebbing. ‘ 
8. SEQUEL To GipBoy’s Love Letters. By Hon. Mrs, Alfred Lyttelton, THE Case oy THE Fonricy Rusipents ix Jaray. By Robert Young (Editor 


of Kobe Chronicle, Japa, 
Pass FisHinG ror Tarpox. By Hugh V. Warrender. 


On THE Prison TREATMENT OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS. By Major the Hom 
Robert White. 


9. FuruRE oF Naval WakFakE. By Admiral Colomb, 
20, A Coton1at CHRONICLE. 








EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO,, Ltd. 
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GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd, Publishers, 


PIONEER WOMEN IN VICTORIA’S REIGN. Being Short Histories of Great Movements, 


DWIN A. PRATT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“A je given with great skill and effect.’ —Times. ns ; 
«Hig chapters on Women’s Work in Emigration and in Medicine are admirable.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ENGLAND’S HISTORY, as Pictured by Famous Painters. An Album of 260 Historical 


Pictures, edited by A. G. TEMPLE, F.S.A. Oblong 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 


THE VICTORIAN ERA READER: a Graphic Record of a Glorious Reign. By R. E. 


ANDERSON, M.A. Profusely illustrated, and with Photographic Portrait of the Queen, 2s. 


NAVY AND ARMY ILLUSTRATED, Vols. I., II., and III., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 


Jeaves. Each Vol. contains many hundreds of beautifully printed Illustrations on Art Paper, 12s. each. 


ROUND THE WORLD, from London Bridge to Charing Cross, via Yokohama and 
Chicago. Bodo caacagl 284 Pictures from Photographs of the Chief Places of Interest in all parts of the World. Oblong 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 
103. 6d, ; half-morocco, 21s. 


ROUND LONDON. An Album of 284 Pictures from Photographs of the chief places of interest 


in and around London. Oblong 4to., cloth extra, gilt, 10s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 21s. 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS. A Pictorial Pilgrimage from Bethlehem to Calvary. 


Containing 240 Magnificent Views of the Holy Land. Oblong 4to cloth extra, gilt leaves, 8s. 6d. 


THE ART BIBLE. Comprising the Text of tiie Old and New Testaments. With 850 


Tilustrations, Maps, &c. In One Vol., super-royal 8vo, 1,360 pp., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt leaves, 12s.; or in Two Vols., Old Testament, 9s.; New 
Testament, 5s. 
*.* This Vol. ‘may also be had: Plain Persian morocco, gilt leaves, 18s.; Persian morocco, antique scroll in gold, gilt leaves, 21s. ; limp morocco, yapp style, 
flexible back, solid gold leaves, 30s. ; Turkey morocco, hand tooled in gold, solid gold leaves, 38s. 








THE WORLD SAYS :— 


“NEW GROUND IN NORWAY (Geo. Newnes, Ltd.), price 10s. 6d., by Mr. E. J. Goopmay, 


is an ideal book of travel. It possesses the best qualities of that order of literature, and has none of its defects. In it we have all that the 
fortunate tourist bound for the hitherto hardly known interior of Southern Norway can require, in the guide-book sense, and a brisk, picturesque, 
animated narrative of personal experience and observation, enriched by associations of former travel in Norway, in which nothing is overlooked— 
no aspect of the country, no feature of its social life, characteristic of its people, commercial interest or development; no beauty, either natural, 
or due to the progress in the art of living that comes with the peaceable invasions to which the old Viking country is continually and increasingly 
subject. Mr. Goodman has the art °of combining the comprehensive with the compact in such a satisfactory manner that we keep moving all the 
time, but losing nothing by the way. Perhaps the panorama of the great waterway—the Telemarken Canal—and the exquisite scenery beyond is 
the gem of the book; for the beauty of the country, changing from smiling land to deep, dark gorges, and ‘stately avenues of mountains,’ until 
the Vrangfos, which had need to be splendid indeed to gain supreme renown in the land of the music and the majesty of cascade and waterfal) 
is made visible to us with reality rarely attained by the word-painter of the face of the earth.” 


THE NEW LIBRARY. 


Price 2s. Gd. each. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. By Mrs. Gasxett. A New Edition. 450 pp., crown 8vo. 


“Capital edition of a charming story.”—Manchester Courier. 


VISITS TO MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. By the Hon. Rozert Curzoy, Jun. 


(Baron de la Zouche). With Sketch Maps and I]lustrations. 
“One of those fascinating books of travel which have taken a place in permanent literature.”—Times. 


SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES: Characteristics of Women—Moral, Poetical, and 
Historical. By Mrs. JAMESON, 
“The most charming of all the works of a charming writer.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Mrs. Perkin’s Ball, Our Street, Dr. Birch and His 


Young Friends, Rebecca and Rowena, The Kickleburys cn the Rhine, The Rose and the Ring. In one Vol. 
“Another welcome reprint.”—Morning Post, 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout the 








Year. By JOHN KEBLE. 


THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 
THE STORY OF THE EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE. By Dovetas Ancuiawp, M.A. With 


44 Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF FOREST AND STREAM. By Jamus Ropway, F.L.S., with 27 Illustrations. 
THE STORY OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. By M. M. Pattison Murr, M.A. 
THE STORY OF EXTINCT CIVILIZATIONS OF THE EAST. By R. E. Anperson, M.A., 


FAS. With Maps. 


THE STORY OF ELECTRICITY. By J. Munro. With 100 Illustrations. 

THE STORY OF A PIECE OF COAL. By E. A. Marry, F.G.S. With 38 Illustrations. 

THE STORY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. By G. F. Cuamonrs, F.R.A.S. With 28 Illustrations. 
THE STORY OF THE EARTH IN PAST AGES. By Prof. H. G.Serrey. With 40 Illustrations. 
THE STORY OF THE PLANTS. By Grant AtLeN. With 49 Illustrations. 

THE STORY OF PRIMITIVE MAN. By Epwarp Cropp. With 88 Illustrations 

THE STORY OF THE STARS. By G. F. Cuampens, F.R.A.S. With 24 Illustrations. 

THE STORY OF THE WEATHER. By G. F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. With 47 Illustrations. 


8 to 12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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The EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 








DIRECTORS. 


President—RICHARD TWINING, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—H. ROKEBY PRICE, Esq., and WM. EDWARDS, Esq. 


MATTHEW BELL, Esq. SAMUEL HOARE, Esq., M.P. GEORGE MATTHEY, Esq., F.BS, 
‘EDWARD BULLOCK, Esq. BENJAMIN G. LAKE, Esq. Masor-Gunerar C. A. SIM, RE. 
THOS. LANE DEVITT, Esq. PATRICK C. LECKIE, Esq. EVAN SPICER, Esq. 

SAMUEL EDWARDS, Esq. Rr. Hon. WALTER HUME LONG, M.P. GEORGE FREDERICK WHITE, Esq. 





This Society, familiarly known as “THE OLD EQUITABLE,” was established in the year 1762, and is the oldest 
Life Office on the Mutual  ews-gr in existence. It was the first Society to charge rates of Premium varying with the 
age of the Life Assured. During its long career of uninterrupted prosperity it has distributed unusually large sums ig 
Bonuses, and to-day stands in the unrivalled position of having more than 


Twenty-three Times the Annual Premium Income in Hand. 





NINETY-SIX YEARS’ RECORD. 
During the Ninety-Six years ended December 3ist, 1896— 








The Premiums received amounted to ... ws bas £25,447,778 
And the Society paid— ———— 
In Claims under its Policies ... eee at _ 20,007,499 

In Bonuses ... am nm _ = ee eal 22,463,807 

As Surrender Values ... a” oa as a 2,191,198 

In Annuities i hd — es ees ihe 161,565 
Total Payments hie - 44,824,064 


And had Invested on December 31st, 1896... ses 4,321,532 


So that over the whole of that period for every £1,000 that became a claim the Society paid, on the average, in 
amount assured and bonus £2,128; and the Members or their relatives received, on the average, a return of £176 for 


every £100 paid in premiums. 
Ont of 104 Policies which became claims in the year 1896, the sum assured and bonus together 
In 6 cases Exceeded Three Times 
In 47 cases Exceeded Twice and an 
In 81 cases, or more than three-fourths of the whole, oe a ia a 
Exceeded One-and-a-Half Times 


PARTICULARS OF SOME RECENT CLAIMS ARE GIVEN BELOW. 








| Policy No. Date. Sum Assured. Premiums Paid. Amount paid by the Society. 
1898 1821 £5,000 £7,042 £21,775 
4060 1827 2, 1,391 7,610 
5322 1833 1,500 1,747 5,250 
6126 1838 2,000 2,400 6,510 
7027 1842 1,000 456 3,025 
7244 1844 5,000 8,544 14,950 
8841 1856 4,000 5,879 10,160 




















The complete list of claims will be sent on application. 


THE SOCIETY DEALS DIRECTLY WITH THE PUBLIC, without the intervention of the unnecessary middleman 
It has NO AGENTS and pays NO COMMISSION, by which alone the Members have benefited to the extent of at 
least £2,000,000. A person wishing to become a Member should write to the Actuary for a prospectus, which contails 
an explanation of, and rates for, the different classes of Assurance, and fall instructions how to make a proposal. 


H. W. MANLY, Actuary. 


Address: MANSION HOUSE STREET, °° MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, EC. _ 


—— 








Lonpon: Printed by Love & Wrman (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Jouw James Baker, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in te 


Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the ‘‘ SprctaToRr” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July Sist, 
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